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8 OM E eftates are held in bugs. by beg a 
| fine at the change of every Lord: I have enjoyed 
ie patronage of your family, from the time of your- 
Ils excellent grandfither'to' this prefeiit day. I have dedi- 
cated the lives of Plutareh to the firſt Duke; and have 
celebrated the memory of your heroic father. Though 
I am very ſhort of the age of Neſtor, yet I have lived 
to a third generation of your Honſe; and by your Grace's 
favour am iet * to bold from you. by the DN 
tenure. : 
I am not vain TINA to boaſt that F have deſerved _ 7 
the value of fo illuſtrious a line; but my fortune js the ⁵³ 
greater, that for three deſeents they have been pleaſed 
to diſtinguiſh my poems from thoſe of other men; and 
have accordipgly made me their peculiar care. May 
it be permitted me to fay, that as your grandfather and 
father were cheriſhed and adorned with honours by twd - 
ſucceſſive monarchs, ſo/F have been eſteemed; and pa- 
troniſed by the grandfather, the father, and the ſon; 
deſcended from one of the moſt antient, moſt confpt- "" 
cuous, and moſt abs families in 3 * 


VVV 


4 ; DEDICATION. 
'Tis true, that by. delaying the payment of my laſt 
fine, when it was due by your Grade's acceſſon to the 
| titles, and patrimonies of your houſe, I may ſeem in 
rigour of law to have made a · forfeiture of my claim, 
yet my heart has always been devoted to your ſervice: 


and ſince you have been graciouſly pleaſed; by; your 


| * it is not yet too late to lay theſe Loa at * oo 
feet. 

The world is ſenſible that you <a ſacceed, not 
only. to the honours, of your anceſtors; but alſo to 
their virtues. The, long chain of magnanimity, courage, 
eaſineſs of acceſs, and deſire of doing good, even to the 
5 prejudice of your fortune, i is ſo far from being broken 
in your Grace, that the precious metal yet runs pure to 

neweſt link of it: which 1 will not call the laſt, be- 
cauſe [ hope and pray, it may deſcend to late poſterity; : 
and your flouriſhing youth, and that of "Fant: excellent 
5 Ducheſs, are happy omens of my wiſh, * 

Tis obſerved by Livy and by others, that Come of 
the nobleſt Roman families retained a reſemblance. of 
their anceſtry, not only in their ſhapes and features, 
but alſo in their manners, their qualities, and che diftin- 
auiſhing characters of their minds: ſome lines were 
voted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, ſalvage, haughty, parci- 
maonious and unpopular: others were more ſweet, and 
affable; made of a more pliant paſte, humble, courteous, 
and obliging ; ſtudious of doing charitable offices, and 
diffuſive of the goods which they enjoyed. The laſt of 
theſe is the proper and indelible character of your Gace's 
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a beneficence; an attractive behaviour winning on the 


hearts of others; and fo ſenſible of theiy miſety, that _ 


the wounds of fortune, ſeem not infficted on them but 
on your ſelf. You are ſo ready to redreſs, that you al- 
moſt prevent their wiſhes, and always exceed their ex- - 
pectations: as if what was yours, was not your own, - 
and not given you to poſſeſs, but to beſtow on wanting 
merit. But this is a topic, which I maſt caft in ſhadet, 
tft Loffend your modeſty, which Is fo far from being a 


oſtentatious of the good you do, that it bluſhes even to 


have it known : and therefore I muſt leave you to the 
fatisfaQtion and teſtimony of your own coriſcience, which 
though it be a filent panegyric, is yet the beſt. - By 
Tou are ſo caſy of acceſs, that Poplicola was not 
more, whoſe doors were open on the outfide to ſave 


the people even the common civility of aſking enttance; - 


where all were equally admitted; where nothing that 
was reaſonable was denyed; where misfortune was 4 
powerful recommendation, and where (I can fcaree for- 
bear ſaying) that want itſelf was a en mediator, 
and was next to merit. 

The hiſtory of Peru Ares us, that their Bens a- 
bove all their titles, eſteemed that the higheſt, which 
called them lovers of the poor: a name more glorious, 
than the Felix, Pius, and Auguſtus of the Roman em- 
perors; which were epithets of flattery, deſerved by few 
of them; and not running in a blood like the perperoal 


gentleneſs, and inherent goddnefs of che Ormond. fa- 
mily, * 


A 2 


family; Gol Almighty has endued you with a foftneſs, \, 


Wi DD Ao ys 
5 Gold. as it is the pureſt, ſo it is the ſofteſt, and moſt 


ductile of all metals: icon, which is the hardeſt, gathers: 
T4 ruſt, corrodes itſelf; and is therefore ſubject to corvup- 
tion: it was never intended for coins and medals, or 


to bear the faces and inſcriptions of the great, Indeed 
it is fit for armour, to bear off inſults, and preſerve the 


VWearer in the day of battle: but the danger once tepel- 


led, it is laid aſide by the brave, as a garment too rough 

for civil converſation; a neceſſary guard in war, but too 

' harſh and cumberſome in peace, and which ts off 
| the embraces of a more humane life... . 

For this reaſon, my Lord, though you have courage 

in a heroical degree, yet I aſcribe-it to you, but as your 

ſecond attribute: mercy, beneficence, and. compaſſion, 


\- claim precedence, as they are firſt in the divine nature. 


An intrepid courage, which is inherent i in your Grace, 

s at beſt but a holiday - kind of virtue, to be ſeldom ex- 
ereiſed, and never bnt in caſes of neceſſity: affability, 
mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word, which I would fain 
bring back to its original ſignification of virtue, I mean 
good nature, are of daily uſe: they are the bread of man · 
- kind, and ſtaff of life: neither ſighs, por tears, nor 
groans, nor curſes of the vanquiſhed, follow acts of 
compaſſion, and of charity : but a ſincere pleaſure,and ſe- 
renity of mind, in him who performs an action of mercy, 
which cannot ſuffer the misfortunes of another, without 
| xedreſs; leſt they ſhould bring a kind of contagion along 
with them, and pollute the happineſs which he enjoys. 
Let ſince the perverſe tempers of mankind, ſince op- 
: preſſion on one Jade, and ambition on the other, are 
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ſometimes the unavoidable oecaſions of war; that cou⸗- 
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rage, that magnanimity, and reſolution, which is born 


with you, cannot be too much commended: and here 
it grieves me that I am ſcanted in the pleaſure of dwel. 


ling on many of your actions: but agli NSC M 


an expreſſion which Tully often uſes, when he would 
do what * . not, and from the cenſure gf the Ro» 
H et 1 2701 c all 

1 haye ſometimes Rowe forced to anplifyancothrens 
but here, where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, that the Har- 
veſt overcomes the reaper, I am ſhortened by my chain, 
and can only ſee what is forbidden me to reach: ſines 


Art 4 43a; 


It is not permitted. me to commend you, according to. 
the extent of my wiſhes, and much leſs is it in my 


power. to make BY eren equal e 1 | 


rits ©, . ; F 


Vet i in this frogality of 5 40 there are An 9 


things which I cannot emit, without detracting from 


your character. You, have ſo formed your own educas 


tion, as enables you to pay the debt you owe your couny 
try; or more properly ſpeaking, both our countries: 
becauſe you were born, I may almoſt ſay in purple at 


the caſtle of Dublin, when your grandfather | was lor dc 7 ; | | 
lieutenant, and have ſince been drag in * dann 1 


England. privel:s 
If this addreſs bad been 4 in — 1 ich have. os 


* 
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led you as Claudian calls Mercury, numen commune, ge- 1 
mino faciens commercia mundo. The better to ſatisfy 
this double obligation, you have early cultivated the ge 
vius you have to arms, that when the ſervice of Britain, 


— > een. «2, 


8  DEDICATESNK. 
or Ireland ſhall require your courage. and your conduct, 
you may exert them both to the benefit of either coun- 
try. You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
practiſed in the camp; and thus both Lucullus and Cae- 
far (to omit a crowd of ſhining Romans) formed them- 
felves to the war by the ſtudy of hiſtory ; and by the 
examples of the greateſt captains, both of Greece and 
Italy, before their time. I name thoſe two command- 
ers in particular, becauſe they were better read in chro- 
nicle than any of the Roman leaders; and that Lucul- 
Jus in particular, having only the theory of war from 
| books, was thought fit, without practice, to be ſent in- 
to the field, againſt the moſt formidable enemy of Rome. 
Tully indeed was ealled the learned conſul in derifion ; 
dut then he was not born a foldier : his head was turn- 
ed another way: when he read the tactics he was think- 
ing on the bar, which was his fieſd of battle. The 
knowledge of warfare is thrown away on a general who 
dares not make uſe of what he knows. I commend it 


only in a man of courage and of refolation; in him it 
will dire@ his martial ſpirit; and teach him rhe way es. 


the beſt victories, which are thoſe that are leaſt bloody, 
and which though atchieved by the hand, are managed 
by the head. Science diſtiogarthes a man of honour 
from one of thoſe athletic brutes whom undeſerved- 
ly we call heroes. Curſed be the poet, who firſt ho- 
noured with that name a mere Ajax, a man- killing 
tdeot. The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, 
that he underſtood not the field for which he plead- 
ed: there was engraven on it, plans of cities, and: 
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naps of countries, which Ajax could not. compre- 


ennd, but looked on them as ſtupidly as his fellow- 
xeaſt the lion. But on the other ſide, your Grace has 


onduct, 
r COUN- 
rwards 


1d Cae- Wpiven your ſelf the education of his rival; you have 
them - Nudied every ſpot of ground in Flanders, which for 
by the Iheſe ten years paſt has been the ſcene of battles. and 
ce and Hf ſieges. No wonder if you performed your part with 


mand - 
chro- 
ucul- 


uch applauſe on a theatre which you underſtood ſo well. 
If I deſigned this for a poetical encomium, it were 
aſy to enlarge on ſo copious a ſubject; but confining 


from nyſelf to the ſeverity of truth, and to what is becom- 
nt in- Ing me to ſay, I muſt not only paſs. over many inſtan- 
Nome. es of your military ſkill, but alſo thoſe of your aſſidu: 
iſion; Ius diligence in the war; and of your perſonal bravery, 


attended with an ardent thirſt of honour; a long train 
pf generoſity; profuſeneſs of doing good; a ſoul unſa- 
isfied with all it has done; and an unextinguiſhed de- 
ire of doing more. But all this is matter for your own 


turn- 
hink- 

The 
1 who 
nd it 


im it Let not to be wholly ſilent of all your charities, I 
ay to | Thhe ſtay a little on one action, which preferred the re- 
oody, Ficf of others, to the conſideration of yourſelf. When, 


n the battle of Landen, your heat of courage (a fault 
only pardonable to your youth) had tranſported you 
ſo far before your friends, that they were unable to fol- 


aged 
nour 
rved- 


t ho- low, much leſs to ſuccour you; when you were not on- 
illing i dangerouſly, but in all appearance mortally wound- 


ance, Ned. when in that deſperate condition you were made 
lead. Mpriſoner, and carried to Namur at that time in poſſeſſi- 
and on of the French; then it was, my Lord, that you took 


iſtorians; 1 am, as Virgil fays, /patiis excluſus iniquis. * 


vo DEDICATION. 
_ > confiderable part of what was remitted to you of your 
own revenues, and as a memorable inſtance of your he- 
role charity, put it into the hands of Count Guiſeard, 
who was governor of the place; to be diſtributed among 
your fellow · priſoners. The French commander, charm- 
ed with the greatneſs of your ſoul, accordingly con- 
ſigned it to the uſe for which it was intended by the do- me P- 


ers ket 
gene! 
s frier 
hat yo 
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nor: by which means the lives of ſo many miſerable Hur fe 
men were ſaved, and a comfortable proviſion made for the 
their ſubſiſtance, who had otherways periſhed, had not onſiſtir 
you been the companion of their misfortune: or rather H will 
fent by Providence, like another Joſeph, to keep out Wh 
famine from invading thoſe, whom in humility young to 
called your brethren. How happy was it for thoſe poor ent. 
creatures, that your Grace was made their fellow - ſuffe-· The co 
rer? and how glorious for you, that you choſe to want ie 
ret the 


rather than not relieve the wants of others? the hea- Ff 
then poet, in commending the charity of Dido to the P- Prix 
Trojans, ſpoke like a Chriſtian : non ignara mali, miſe- ad not 
Tis ſuccurere diſco. All men, even thoſe of a different he fam 
intereſt, and contrary principles, muſt praĩſe this action, ſs of 4 
as the moſt eminent for piety, not only in this degene- Thi 
rate age, but almoſt in any of the former; when men her int 
were made de meliore luto: when examples of charity aſſed N 
were frequent, and when there were in being, Teucri fs 7 an 
palcherrima proles, magnanimi heroes nati melioridus an- Nad for 
nis. No envy can detract from this; it will ſbine in hiſ· . fat 
tory ; and like ſwans, grow whiter the longer it endures: f all ge 
end the name of 0RMoND will be more celebrated inf) me 
his captivity, than in his greateſt triumphs. ic bleſ 
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rs keep the tenor of their fountains ; your compaſſion 
general, and has the ſawe effect as well on enemies 
s friends. Tis ſo much in your nature to do good, 


Phat your life is but one continued act of placing bene» 


its on many; as the ſun is always carrying bis light to 
ome part or other of the world: and were it not that 


zy that you could not help beſtowing more, than is 
onſiſting with the fortune of a private man, or with 
e will of any but an Alexander." 

What wonder is it then, that being born for a bleſs 
ing to mankind, your ſuppoſed death in that engages 


ment, was ſo generally la menied through the nation? 
The concernment for it was as univerſal as the loſs: 


nd though the gratitude might be counterfeit in ſome, 
et the tears of all were real: where every man deplored 


is private part in that calamity, and even thoſe who 
ad not taſted of your favours, yet built ſo much on 


he fame of your beneficence, that they bemoaned the 
oſs of their expectations. 


This brought the untimely death of your great fa- 


her into freſh remembrance; as if the ſame degree bad 
aſſed on two ſhort ſucceflive generations of the virtu- 


ad formerly applied to him: Oftendunt terris hunc tar 


y omen took not place. You are ſtill living to enjoy 


ic bleſſings and applauſe of all the good you have per- 


But all actions of your Grace are of a piece; as was 


our reaſon guides you where to give, I migbt almoſt 


us ; and I repeated to myſelf the ſame verſes, which I 


um fata, nec ultra, eſſe ſinunt. But to the joy not only 
f all good men, but of mankind in general, the un] ap- 
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D E DIC AT ION. 
- Formed, the prayers of multitudes whom you have ob 
liged, for your long proſperity ; and that your powe 

of doing generous and charitable actions, may be a 

extended as your will; which i is by none more ao 
re, En pee hen 
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T is with a poet, as with a man who deſigns to 
build, and is very exact, as he ſuppoſes, in eaſt- 
ng up the coſt beforehand: but, generally ſpeaking, he 
s miſtaken in his account, and reckons ſhort of the ex- 
ence he firſt intended: he alters his mind as the work 
"roceeds, and will have this or that convenience more, 
f which he had not thought when he began. So has 
happened to me: I have built a houſe, where J in- 
nded but a lodge: yet with better ſucceſs than a cer- 
ain nobleman, who beginning with a dog kennel; ne- 
er liv'd to finiſh the palace he had contriy'd, | 
From tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, (which 
intended as an eſſay to the whole work)-I proceeded 
d the tranſlation of the twelfth book of Ovid's Meta- 
orphoſes, becauſe it contains, among other things, 
e een the beginning, and ending, of the Trojan 
here I ought in reaſon to have ſtopp'd ; but the 
"wy of Ajax and Ulyſſes lying next in my way, I 
ould not balk them. When I had compaſs'd them, I 
as ſo taken with the former part of the fifteenth book, 
which is the maſter-picce of the whole Metamorpho- 
s) that I enjoyn'd myſelf the pleaſing taſk of rendring 
into Engliſh. And now I found, by the number of 
y verſes, that they began to ſwell into a little vo- 


me; which gave me an occaſion of — backward 
Vo L. I. 8 B 


(DEN 
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on ſome beauties of my author, in his former books 
there.occurr'd to me the hunting of the beer, Cinyr 
and 'Myrrha,*the good-naturid ſtory-· of Baneis and tu. 
lemon, with the reſt, which I hope I have tranſlate 
cloſely enovgh, and given them the ſame turn of verſi et 
which they had in the original; and this, I may fie 
withaut vanity, is not: the talent of every poet: he wh ertai. 
has at riv'd the neareſt to it. is the ingenions and learn Hader 
-Sandys, thecheſt verſißer of the former age; if Imi 
properly eall it by that name, which was: the form arel. 
part: of this eoneluding century. For Spencer and -Fair 
fax both ſlouriſn'd in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
.great maſters in our language; and who-ſaw much fa um. 
ther into the beauties of aur numbers, than thoſe h Cauſ 
immediately -followed them. Milton was the poeti eres 
ſon of Spencer, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax; for tire 
have our lineal deſeents and clans, as well :as other fi if 
milies: Spencer more than once inſinuates, that ti e 
ſoul of Chaueer was transfuſed into his body; andithi ead 
he was begotten by him two hundred years after 
-deceaſe. Milton has acknowledged to me, that :Spenc 
was bis original; and many kefdes myſdif have hea 
tour famous Waller own, that be deriv ' the harmon 
of his numbers from the Godfrey of Rulloign, wchiꝗ f 5d 
was · turned into Engliſh:by Mir. Fairfax. But to return ht li 
Having done with Ovid for this. time, it eame into m ice 
mind. that our old Engliſh pnet · Chauceriin / many: thin we ti 
keſembled him, and that wich no diſadvantage on ti her t 
ſide of the anodern: author. as I fhall enden vour to pro n 
when I cempare them:: and as Lam, anflalways- hat nte l 


| ER EB Fil Ck wi 
en ſtudious to promote the honour of my native coun- 
„ ſo I ſoon reſolv'd to put their merits to the trial, 
turning ſome of the Canterbury tales into our lan- 
gage, as it is now reſm'd: for by this means both the: 
dets bi ing ſet: in the ſame ligbt and dreſs d in the- 
me Engliſh habit, ſtory to be compared u ith ſtory, a 
ertain judgment may be made betu ixt them; by the 
ader, vit hout obtruding my opinion on him: or if L 
m partial to my country man, and predeceſſor in the: 
urel, the friends of antiquity are not few: and befides: 


er books 
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pol Fail any of the learned. Ovid has almoſt all the beaux; andi 
lirabe tie whole fair ſex his declared patrons: Perhays [have 
nuch fal mcd ſomewhat more to myſelf than they allow me; 
hoſe whWWcavſc I bave-adventured to ſum up the evidence butt 
e poeti e readers are the jury; and their: privilege remains 
. for tire to deeide according: to the meriis of the cauſe: 
other f if tbey pleaſe to bring it to another hearing before 
that the other court. In the mean time, to follow the- 
and thi read of my diſeourſe, (as thoughts, according to Mre 
after hi bbs, have always ſome connexion) ſo from Chaucer 
it Spenef as led to think on Boccace, who was not only bis 
10 -— Hal temporary, but alfo purſued the ſame ſtudies; wrote 
harmo ools in proſe, and many works in verſe; particularly 
an, hid ſaid to have invented the octa ve thy me, or ſtanza of 
to return lines, which ever ſince has been maintain'd by the 
e into actice of all Italian writers; who are, or at leaſt aſs © 
myrthirfi we the title of heroic poets: he and Chancer, among 
ge on tl her things, had this in common, that they reſmed 
to pro eir mother · tongves; but with this. diſſtrence, that 


nte had begun to file their language, at * * 
B 2 


ways-ha | 


before the time of Boccace, ho likewiſe receiv'd no 
little help from his maſter Petrarch: but the reforma- 
tion of their proſe was wholly owing to Boccace him- 
ſelf; who is yet the ſtandard of purity in the Italian 
tongue; though many of his phraſes are become obſo- 
lete, as in proceſs of time it muſt needs happen Chau- 
cer (as you have formerly been told by our learned 
Mr. Rhymet) firſt adorned and amplified our barren 
tongue from the Provencall, which was then the mot 


poliſh'd of all the modern-langwages : but this ſubject 


has becn copiouſly treated by that great eritic, who de 
ſerves no little commendation from us his country: 
men. For theſe reaſous of time, and reſemblance off 
genius, in Chaucer and Boccace, I reſolv'd to join them 
in my preſent work; to which I have added ſome ori 

ginal papers of-my own; which whether they. are equa 

or inferior to my other poems, an author is the mo 

improper judge ; and therefore I leave them. wholly tc 
the mercy of the reader: I will hope the beſt, that the 

will not be condemned; -but if they ſhould, I Fave the 
excuſe of an old gentleman, who. mounting on horſey 
back before ſome ladies, when I was preſent, got up 
ſomewhat heavily, but deſired of the fair ſpetatorsM 
that they would count fourſcore and eight before the 
judged him, By the mercy of God, I am already come 
within twenty years of his number, a cripple in mi 
limbs, but what decays are in my mind, the reader mull 
determine. I think myſelf as vigorous as ever in thi 
faculties of my ſoul, excepting only my memory, whit! 
is not impaired to any great degree; and if I loſe nd 


2 
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ore of:it, I have no great reaſon to complain. What 


eiv'd no 


eforma · ¶Nudgment I had; inereaſes rather than diminiſhes; and 
ce 18 hougbts, ſuch as: they are, come crowdimg in ſo faſt 
- Italian 


pon me, that my. only diffœulty is to chuſe or · to re- 
ect; to run them into. verſe, or to give them the other 
| many of proſe, I: have ſo Jong:{tudied' and practiſed 
learned. h. that they are grown into a habit, and beeome if · 
r barren inar to mer In, ſhort, . though: I may lawfully plead 
the molt. ;part.of:the:oldigentlemary's:excuſe; yet I will re- 
ſubjec ve it till I think I! have greater need and aſ no 
who de rains of allowance: for the faults ofu this my preſent 
country or, but thoſe: whictr are gi ven of courſe to human 
lance of-:1ty. I will notttrouble my reader with the-ſHtortnefs 
in thei: time in which . Lwrit ity. or the: ſeveral intervals o 
ome ot! zncfs:: they who think too well ofi their on per- 
are equaßhrmanees, are apti to boaſti in theit prefaces how little 


ve obſo- 
Chau- 


he mol nc: their; works. have: ooſt them and vhat( other · buſſ· 
tholly t of more ĩmportanoe interfet d: but · tho reader will 


Hat the apt to aſks the. queſſlon, why they allowed · not a 


bave the ger time to make: their works more perfect and 
n horſeſpy; they bad id · daſpioable an opiuiou: of their judges: 


got ufa thruſt their indigeſted lia vron· thomi a0 if 
cctator Wſcrved no better?” 

fore the ll Wich this account ofmy-preſent undertaking, Len- 
AV com ade the- firſtt part of tliis diſcourſe: in · tho ſecond · part 
le in at a. ſecand; ſuting though: I: alter not · the draught; 
der muß muſt touch the ſame features over again, and change 
er in te dead-· oolouring of the whole. In general Þ will on- 
y. whit ſay, tliat I have written noibing which ſavours of 
L loſe na morality or — at leaſt, I am not conſcious 
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nee e 
to myſelf of any ſuch intention. If there happen to be 
fonnd an irreverent. expreſſion, or a thought too wan. 
ton, they are crept into my verſes through my inadver- 


teney: if the ſearchers find any in the cargo, let them 
be ſtaved or forfeited, like counterbanded goods; at leaſt, 


healt! 
provi 
from 
my u 
dare 


let their authors be anſwerable for them, as being buli by tr 
imported merchandiſe, and not of my own 'manufac- I ſay 
ture. On the other ſide, I have endeavoured to chuſi Grec 
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Dido 


ſuch fables, both ancient and modern, as contain in each 
of them ſome inſtructive moral, which I could prove 
by induction, but the way is tedious; and they leap 
foremoſt into ſight, without the reader's trouble. of 
looking after them. I wiſh I could affirm with a ſafe 
conſcience, that I had taken the ſame care in all my 
former writings; for it muſt be'own'd, that ſuppoſing 
verſes are never ſo beautiful or pleaſing, yet if they 
contain any thing which ſhocks religion, or good man- 
ners, they are at beſt, what Horace ſays of good num- 
bers without good ſenſe, Verſus inspes rerum, nugaegui 
canorae : thus far, I hope, I am right in court, without 
renouncing to my other right of ſelf-defence, where | 
have been wrongfully accus'd, and my ſenſe wire-drawn 
into blaſphemy or bawdry, as it has often been by a ref 
ligious lawyer, in a late pleading againſt the ſtage; it 
Which he mixes truth with falſhood, and has not for: 
gotten the old rule, of OY ſtron . that ſome 
thing may remain. 
I reſume the thread of my aiſcourſe with A fir of 
my tranſlations; which was the firſt Iliad of Homer. li 
it ſhall pleaſe God to give me longer life, and moderate 
E 
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health, my intentions are to tranſlate the whole Ilias; 
provided (till. that I meet with thoſe encouragements 
from the public, which may enable me to proceed in 

my undertaking with ſome chearfulneſs. And this [ 

at leaſt. dare aſſure: the world before hand, that I have found 

eing but by trial, Homer a more pleaſing taſk than Virgil,” (tho? 
danufac . I ſay not the tranſlation will be leſs laborious.) For the 

to chuſi Grecian is more according to my genius, than the La- 

in each tin poet. In the works of the two authors we may read 

Id prove their manners, and natural inclinations, 'which are 
1ey leap wholly different. Virgil was of a quiet, ſedate tem per; 
uble of Homer was violent, impetuous, and full of fire. + The: 

h a ſafe chief talent of Virgil was propriety of thoughts, and 
all my ornament of words: Homer was rapid in his thoughts, 
1ppoſinglſ and took all the liberties both of numbers, and of expreſ- 


en to be 
oo Wan- 
inadver- 
let them 


if they ons, which his language, and the age in which be liv'd- 
od man- Mallow'd him: Homer's invention was more copious, 


irgil's more confin'd: fo that if Homer had not led the 
way, it was not in Virgil to have begun heroic poetry: 

or, nothing can be more evident, than that the Roman 
poem is but the ſecond part of the Ilias; a continuation 
of the ſame ſtory: and the perſons already form'd: the 
manners of Æneas, are thoſe of Hector ſuperadded to 
thoſe which Homer gave him. The adventures of U- 
lyſſes in the Odyſſeis, are imitated in the firſt fix books 

of Virgil's Eneis: and though the accidents are not the 
ſame, (which would have argu'd him of a ſervile, co- 
e firſt oi pying, and total barrenneſs of invention) yet the ſeas 
mer. I were the ſame, in which both the heroes wander'd; and: - | 
oderate Dido cannot be deny'd to be the pactical daughter of 


d num. 
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where I 
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Calypſo. The ſix- latter books of Virgilis poem, are the 
four and twenty Iliads cont ratted: : a:quarre};occafton'd 
by a. lady, a ſingle combat; baitles-fought; andia town 
beſieged: I ſay not this · in derogation to Virgil, neither 
do I contradict any thing which I! have formerly :ſaid 
in bis juſt*praiſe:: for his-epiſodes-ars.almoſt wholly of 
his:own ibvention; and the. form which: he: has given to 
the telling makes the tale his on. oven: thiough. the 
original ſtory had been the: ſame. But this proves: how: 
ever, that; Homer taught Virgil ao deſign: andiif:inven- 
tion be the firſt virtue of an epic; poet, then the Latin 
poem can only bo allow d the ſecond places. Me Hobbis, 
in the / prefuce : to his on bald tranſlätion of: the Ilias, 


( tudying poetry as he- did mathematics, when: it was 


too late) Mr. Hobbs, l: ſay / begins the praiſe off Homer 
where he ſhould have ended it. He. tellsi us that: the 
firſt: beauty of ani opie poem conſiſtarin: dition; thattis, 
in the choice of wordt, and harmony of: numbers: nowy 
the words · are the eolouring ofithe work;. whiehiin the 
order of nature is: laſt. tu be conſidereda. The: deſign, 
the · diſpoſnion the manners and the: thoughts, are all 
befdre· it: where any of thoſc are: want ĩag artimpertf̃ect, 
ſo much wants: or is impertect in the imitation: of hu 
man life; which is in the very definition of a poem, 
Words indeed, like: glaring: colours, are. the firſtibean 
ties that ariſtꝭ and ſtrĩbe the ſight; but: ifẽthe drauglit 
berfalſe or- lame, the figures ill diſpoſedꝭ the: manners 
obſcure orvincomiſtent; or the thoughts unnatural, them 
tho: ſineſt colours: are but dawbing; and the: piece is: a 
kpautift:monſter; ati the beſti Neither Virgil nor Ho- 
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are the Wer were deficient in any of the former beauties; but 
caſion d this laſt, which is expreſſion, the Roman poet is at 
aſt equal to the Grecian, as I bave ſaid. elſewhere; 
upplying the poverty of his language, by his myuſical- 
ar, and by his diligence. But to return: our two great 
octs, being ſo different in their tempers, one choletric 
nd ſanguine, the other phlegmatic and melancholic; 
hat which makes them excel in their ſeveral ways, is, 
bat each of them has followed his own natural inclina« 
ion, as well in forming the deſign, as in the execution 
df it. The very heroes ſhew their authors: Achilles 
s hot, impatient, revengeful, impiger, iracundus, inexo- 
abilis, acer, Cc. Mneas patient, conſiderate, careful 
df his people, and merciful to his enemies; ever ſub» - 
iſſive to the will of heaven, quo fata irabunt retra- 
buntque, ſeguamur. I could pleaſe myſelf with enlarg-- 
ng on this ſubject, but am forced to defer it to a fitter 
ime. From all I have faid, Iwill only draw this infe-- 
ence, that the action of Homer being more full of vi- 
pour than that of Virgil, according to the temper of 
he writer, is of conſequence more pleaſing to the rea- 
ler. One warms you by degrees; the other ſets you on 
re all at once, and never intermits his heat. It is the 
ame difference which Longinus makes betwixt the cf- 
ects of cloquence in Demoſthenes, and Tully. One 
perſuades; the other commands. You never cool while 
you read Homer, even not in the ſecond book, (a grace- 
ul flattery to his countrymen;) but he haſtens from 
he ſhips, and concludes not that book till he has made 
ou an amends by the violent playing of a new machine. 


a town 
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From : thence: he hurries on his action with variety of 
events, and ends it in leſs: compaſs than t wo months. 
This: vehemence:ofi his, I: confeis, is more: ſaitable: to 
my temper: and therefure: I have: tranſlated:his. firlt 
book! with greater pleaſure than any part of Virgil: but 
it was not a:pleaſure: without pains: the «continual. agi- 
tations of the: ſpirits; muſt needs be:a:weakming, oftany 
conſtitution, eſpecially. in age: and. many pauſes ate re- 
quired for refreſhment bet wixt the heats; the Iliadiof 
irſelf: being aithird part longer than all: Virgil's works 
together. - 5 

This as what I thought needful io: this places: to ſay 
of: Homer: I proceed. to Ovid, andiChavcer,;. conſider» 
ing the former only ia retazton: to thes latter. With: 
Ovid ended the golden age ofithe: Roman tongue: from 
Chaucer the purity of the Engliſh tongue began. The: 
manners of the poets were not unlike: both of them 
were well bred; well- natured, amorous, and libertine, 
ati leaſt in their writings, it may may; be alſo in their 
Ives. Their ſtudies were the ſame, philoſophy, and 
pliilology e Both oftbem were knowing in aſtronomy,. 
oß vhich Ovid's boobs of the Roman ; feaſts, and Chau- 
eerꝰs treatiſe ofi the Aſtrolabe; are: ſuſiñcient wineſles. 
But Chaucer was:likewiſe-an aftrologer;. as were Virgil, 
Horace, Perſſus, and: Manilius. Both: writ: with won- 
derful facility and:ickarncfs;; neither were. great inven- 
tors e for Ovid only; copied the Grecian: fables; and 
moſt of Chaucer's: (tories: were taken from his Italian 
contemporaries, or their preileceſſors: Boccace. his. De- 
cameron was firſt publiſhed: and from thence our: En- 
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wiety of umman has borrow:d,many+ of his Canterbury tales: 
months. Net chat of Ralamon and Axcite was ritten in all. pro- 
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ability by ſome Italian wit, in a former age; as I ſhall 
drove hereafter: the tale of Grizild was the invention 
f Petrarch; by him ſent to Haccace from whom it 
ame to Chaucer: Troilus and. Creſſida was alſo writ- 
en by a Lombard author; but · much amplified . by our 
agli tranſlator, as well- as beautified; the genius of 
ur countrymen / in. general being. rather to improve an 
nvention, than to invent themſelves; as is evident not 
aly .in our poetry, but in many of our manufactures, 
find I have anticipated already, and. taken up from 
zoccace before I come to bim: but there is, ſo much 
fs behind; and I am of the temper of .moſt, kings. | 
ho love to be in debt, are all for preſent -money, no 
atter how they pay it after ads: be ſides, the. nature 
F a preface is rambling; never wholly out of the way, 


0 to ſay 
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e: from. 
1. The. 
f them 


ibertine, pr in it. This I have learned from the practice of. ho- 
in their ¶eſt Montaigne, and return at my pleaſure. to. Ovid and 
hy, 2nd haucer, of whom I have. little more to ſay. Both of 
ronomy. em built on the inventions of other men; yet ſinde 
d Chau- ancer had ſomething of his on, as the Wife of 
ieneſſes. hath's tale, the Cock and the Fox, uhich I have tranſ- 


e Virgil, 
th won- 
t inven- 


ted, and. ſome other, I may juſtly, give our eountry- 
zn:the,precedence-in that part; ſince I can remember 
othing· of Ovid which was wholly his. Both of them 
es; and nder ſtood the. manners; under whigh name.I compre- 
s: Italian end the peſhions, and, in a-laxger ſenſe, .the.defcripti- 
his. De- Ins af perſons, and their very habits: for. an example, 
our En fee Bancis and Philemen- as perfectly before me, as. 
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ſome ancient painter had drawn them; and all the pil 
grims in the Canterbury tales, their humours, their fee 
- - tures, and the very dreſs, as diſtinctly as if I had ſup 
ped with them at the Tabard-in Southwark: yet eve 
there too the figures of Chancer are much more lively, 
and ſet in a better light: which though I have not time 
to prove; yet I appeal to the reader, and am ſure hi 
will clear me from partiality The thoughts and word; 
remain to be conſidered, in the compariſon of the twi 
poets; and I have ſaved myſelf « one half of that labour 
_ by* owning that Ovid lived when the Roman tongu 

was in its meridian; Chaucer, in the dawning of ou 
language: therefore that part of the compariſon ſtandy 
not on an equal foot, any more than the dition of En 
nius and Ovid; or 6f Chavcer, and our preſent Engliſh 
The words are given up as a poſt not to be defended it 
our poet, becauſe he wanted the modern art of fortify 
ing. The thoughts remain to be conſidered : and the 
are to be meaſured only by their propriety 5 that is, a 
they flow more or leſs naturally from the perſons de 
ſcribed, on ſuch and ſuch occaſions. The vulgar judge: 
which are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call con 
ceits and jingles wit, who ſee Ovid full of them, an 
Chaucer altogether without them, will think me litt. 
leſs than mad, for preferring the Engliſhman to th 
Roman: yet, "wh their leave, I muſt preſume to ſi) 
that the things they admire are only glittering triffe 
and ſo far from being witty, that in a ſcrious poem the 
are nauſeous, becauſe they are unnatural. Would ar 


man who is ready to die for love, deſeribe his paſſio 


eh 
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1 the pie Narciſſus? Would he think of inopem me copia fe- 
their fe. and a dozen more of ſuch expreſſions, poured on 
had ſup e neck of one another, and ſignifying all the ſame 
yet evclifſWing? If this were wit, was this a time to be witty, 


hen the poor wretch was in the agony of death? this 
juſt John Little-wit in Bartholomew Fair, who had a 
nceit (as he tells you) left him in his miſery; a mi- 
rable conceit. On theſe occaſions the poet ſhould en- 
avour to raiſe pity : but inſtead of this, Ovid is tick- 
g you to laugh. Virgil never made uſe of ſuch ma- | 
ines, when he was moving you to commiſerate the 
ath of Dido: he would not deſtroy what he was build- 
g. Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and un- 
in the purſuit of it: yet when he came to die, he made 
think more reaſonably : he repents not of his love, 
that had altered his ebaracter; but acknowledges 
r injuſtice of his proceedings, and reſigns Emilia to 
amou. What would Ovid have done on this occaſi- 
? he would certainly have made Arcite witty on his 
th-bed. He had complained he was farther off from 
3 by being ſo near, and a thouſand ſuch boy- 

which Chaucer rejected as below the dignity of 
ſubject They who think otherwiſe, would by the 
e reaſon prefer Lucan and Ovid to Homer and Vir- 
, and Martial to all four of them. As for the turn of 
ords, in which Ovid particularly excells all poets; 
ey are ſometimes a fault, and ſometimes a beauty, as 
ey are uſed properly or improperly; but in ſtrong 
ſons always to be ſhunn'd, becauſe pzſſions are ſeri- 


is, and will admit 1 no playing. The French have a 
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ences; and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubject 


end ſmall. There was plenty enough, but the dilhſ 
were ill ſorted; whole pyramids of ſweet-meats, fi 
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all this proceeded not from any want of knowledge, b. 


For this reaſon, though he muſt always be thought 
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bigh value for them; and I confeſs, they are ofte 


what they call delicate, when they are introduc'd vii r te: 
judgment; but Chaucer writ with more ſimplicity, a ny 
followed nature more cloſely, than to uſe them. 1 he (c: 
thus far, to the beſt of my knowledge, been an uprięi t L 
judge betwixt the parties in competition, not medliii t 
with the deſign nor the diſpoſition of it; becauſe t Ch 
deſign was not their own; and in the diſpoſing of it th r fo 
were equal. It remains thee I fay ſomewhat of ChaucyWren« 


In particular. 

In the firſt place, as he is the father of Egli poli 
try, ſo I hold him in the ſame degree of veneration i 
the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil: hef 
a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe; learned in all {af 


as he knew what to ſay, ſo he knows alſo when to lea 
off; a continence which is practiſed by few writers, at 
ſcarcely by any of the ancients, excepting Virgil a 
Horace. One of our late great poets is ſunk in his | 
putation, becauſe he could never forgive any conce 
which came in his way; but ſwept like a drag - net, gre 
re 
t n 
gro 
a ri 
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rs 1 
ow! 


boys and women; . but little of ſolid meat, for men 


of judgment; neither did he want that in diſcerni 
the beauties and faults of other poets; but only indul 
ed himſelf in the luxury of writing; and perhaps kn 


it was a fault, but hoped the reader would not find ere 


2rles 
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eat poet, he is no longer eſteemed a good writer: and 
ten impreſſions, which his works have had in ſo 
ny ſucceſſive years, yet at preſent a hundred books 
e ſcarcely purchaſed once a twelvemonth: for, as my 
Lord Rocheſter ſaid, though ſomewhat profanely, 
ot being of God, he could not ſtand. 

Chaucer followed nature every where; but was ne- 
r ſo bold to go beyond her: and there is a great dif- 
ence of being poeta and nimis poeta, if we may be- 
ve Catullus, as much as betwixt a modeſt behaviour 
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agliſh pod affectation. The verſe of Chaucer, I confeſs, is not 
1eration WſWrmonious to us; but it is like the eloquence of one 
rgil: he om Tacitus commends, it was auribus iſtius temporid 
in all (o$0--1:0dta; they who lived with him, and ſome time 
ſobject er him, thought it muſical; and it eon inues fo even 
en to lea our judgment, if compared with the numbers of Lid- 


riters, at te and Gower his contemporaries : there is the rude 


Virgil a zetneſs of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and 
in his aſing, though not perfect. Tis true, I cannot go fo 

ay conce as he who. publiſhed the laſt edition of him; for he 

net, greſuld make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that 


the diſh 
neats, fi 
for men 
ledge, bi 


diſcernin 


re were really ten ſyllables in a verſe where we find 
t nine: but this opinion is not worth confuting ; it is 
groſs and obvicus an error, that common ſenſe (which 
a rule in every thing but matters of faith and revela- 
dn) muſt convince the reader, that equality of num- 


ly indulWF's in every verfe which we call heroic, was either not 
haps kn own, or not always practiſed in Chaucer's age. It 
zot find ere an eaſy matter to produce ſome thouſands of his 
thought * which are lame for want of half a foot, and fome- 
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times a whole one, and which no pronunciation ex 
make otherwiſe. We can only ſay, that he lived in th 
infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought t 
perfection at the fitſt. We mult be children before u 
grow men. There was an Ennivus, and in proceſs d 
time a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Ht 
race; even after Chaucer there was a Spencer, a Har 
tington, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham wen 
in being: and our numbers were in their nonage til 
| theſe laſt appeared. I need ſay little of his parentagy 
life, and fortunes: they are to be found at large in al 
the editions of his works. He was employed abroa 
and favoured by Edward the third, Richard the ſecondſ 
and Henry the fourth, and was poet, as I ſuppoſe, tf 
all three of them. In Richard's time, I doubt, he wall 
a little dipt in the rebellion-of the commons; and being 

brother-in-law. to John of Ghant, it was no wonder i 

he followed the fortunes of that family; and was wel 
with Henry the fourth when he had depoſed his pred 
ceſſor. Neither is it to be admired, that Henry, wh 
was a wiſe as well as a valiant prince, who claimed bi 
ſucceſſion, and was ſenſible that his title was not ſound 
but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had married th 
heir of York ; it was not to be admired, I ſay, if tha 
great politician ſhould be pleaſed to have the greateſt wil 
of thoſe times in his intereſts, and to be the trumpe 
of his praiſes, Auguſtus had given him the example, bj 
the advice of Mecaenas, who recommended Virgil ani 
Horace to him ; whoſe praiſes helped to make him pc 
pular while he was alive, and after his death have mad 


nnr 22 


ation ca im precious to poſterity. As for the religion ef our 
red in Het. he ſeems to have ſome little byaſs towards the op- 


ions of Wiekliff, after John of Ghant his patron; 
mewhat of which appears in the tale of Piers Plow- 
an: yet I cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharp- 
againſt the vices of the clergy in his age: their pride, 
cir ambition, their pomp, their avarice, their worldly 
tereft, deſerved the laſhes which he gave them, both 


rought t 
before vn 
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dnage ti that, and in moſt of his Canterbury tales; neither 
arentag his contemporary Boecace ſpared them Jet both 
ge in i oſe poets lived in much eſteem with good and holy 
d abroad n in orders: for the ſcandal which is given by par- 
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ular prieſts, reflects not on the ſacred function. Chau- 
's Monk, his Chanon, and his Friar, took not from 
character of his Good Parfon. A ſatyrieal poet is 
check of the laymen on bad prieſts. We are only 
ake care, that we involve not the innocent with the 
ty in the ſame condemnation. The good cannot be 
much honouved, nor the bad too courſly uſed: for 
corruption of the beſt,” becomes the worſt. When 
rgyman is whipped, his gown is firſt᷑ taken off; by 
ch the dignity of his order is fecured: if he be 
dngfully accuſed. he has his action of ſlander ; and it 
t the poet's peril, if he tranſgreſs the la o/. But they 
| tell us, that all kind offatire, though never fo well 


trumpeſggerved by particular prieſts, yet brings the whole or- 
ample, b into contempt, Is then the peerage of England a- 
ir gil "FF ching diſhonoured, when a peer ſuffers for his trea- 
bim pol? if he be libelled, or any way defamed; he bas his 


ave mad 


dalum magnatum to puniſh the 6ffender, Phiey who 
C 3 e 
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uſe this kind of, argument, ſeem to be conſcious t 
themſelves of ſomewhat which has deſerved the poet 
laſh; and are leſs, concerned for their public capacity 
than for their private: at leaſt, there is pride at the bot 
tom of their reaſoning. If the faults of men in orde | 
are only to be judged among themſelves, they are all 
ſome ſort parties: for, ſince they ſay the honour d 
their order is concerned in every member of it, how ca 
we be ſure, that they will be impartial judges ? how f 
I may be allowed to ſpeak my opinion in this caſe, | 
know not: but I am ſure a diſpute of this nature cauſel 

miſchief in abundance betwixt a king of England an 
an archbiſhop of Canterbury; one ſtanding up for thi 

| laws of his land, and the other for the honour (as h 
called it) of God's church; which ended in the murde 
of the prelate, and inthe-whipping of his Majeſty fron 
poſt to pillar for his penance. The learned and ingen 
ons Dr. Drake has ſaved me the labour of inquiring it 
to the eſteem and reverence which the pricſts have ha 
of old; and I would rather extend than diminiſh ani 

part of it: yet I muſt needs ſay, that when a prieſt pn 
vokes me without any occaſion given him, I have n 
reaſon, unleſs it be the charity of a Chriſtian, to forgin 
him: prior laeſit is juſtification fufficient in the eis 
law. If I anſwer him in his own language, felf-ds 
fence, I am ſure, muſt be allowed me; and if I ca 
it farther, even to a ſharp recrimination, ſomewhat m 
be indulged to human frailty. Yet my reſentment h 
not wrought ſo far, but that I have followed Chauc 
ip his character of a holy man, and have cnlarged ( 
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at ſubzect : wich ſome pleaſore, reſerving to rh yſelf the 
ight, if I ſhall-think+ fit hereafter," to deſcribe andtfler 
rt of prieſts, ſuch as are more eaſily to be found than 
e good parſon; ſuch as have given the laſt blos to 
briſtianity in this age, by a practice ſo contrary to 
eir doctrine. But this will keep cold till another time. 
n the mean while, I take up Chaucer where I left him. 
Je muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful com- 
rehenſive nature, becauſe; as it has been truly obſer- 
ed of him, he has taken into the com paſs of hit Can- 
bury tales the various manners and humours (as we 
ow call them) of the whole Engliſh nation, in his age. 
Wot a ſingle character has eſcaped him. All his pilgrims 
e ſeverally diſtinguiſhed from each other; and not on- 
in their inclinations, but in their very phiſiognomies, 
J perſons. Baptiſta Porta could not have deſcribed 
eir natures better, than by the marks which the po- 
gives them. The matter and manner of their tales, 
d of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their different edu- 
ions, humours, and calliogs, that each of them would 
improper in any other mouth. Even the grave add 
Fious characters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral ſorts 
gravity: their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their 
ge, their calling, and their breeding; ſuch as are be- 
ming of them, and of them only. Some of his per- 
us are vicious, and ſome virtuous; ſome are unlearn- 
; or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, and ſome are 
arned. Even the ribaldry of the low characters is dif- 
rent: the reeve, the miller, and the cook, are ſeveral 


en, and-diſtinguiſhed from cach other, as much as 
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the mineing lady prioreſs, and the broad-ſpeaking gap 


toothed wife of Bath. But enough of this: there is ſud 
a variety of game ſpringing up before me, that I an 
diſtracted in my choice, and know not which to folloy 
*Tis ſufficient to ſay according to the proverb, that her 
is God's plenty. We have our fore-fathers and grey 
grand-dames all before us, as they were in Chaucer; 
days; their general characters are ſtill remaining i 
mankind, and even in England, vhvugh they are callel 
by other names than thoſe of monks, and friers, ar 

chanons, and lady abbe ſſes, and nuns: for wankied] 

ever the ſame, and nothing loſt out of nature, thoug 


every thing is altered. May I have leave to do myſelſ 


the juſtice, (ſince my enemies will do me none, and an 


fo far from granting me to be a good poet, that they 


will not allow me ſo- much as to be a Chriſtian, or 


- moral man) may [I have leave, I fay, to inform my 
reader, that I have confined my choice to ſuch tales dg 
| Chaucer, as ſavour nothing of immodeſty. If I hal 
defired more to pleaſe than to inſtru, the Reeve, the 

Miller, the Shipman, the Merchant, the Sumner, ani 5 
above all, the Wife of Bath, in the prologue to hei 
tale, would have procured me as many friends and rea 


ders, as there are beaus and ladies of pleaſure in th 
town. But I will no more offend againſt good manners: 
Jam ſenſible as 1 ought to be of the ſcandal ] have gi 
ven by my looſe wriiings; and make what reparation 


Jam able, by this public acknowledgement. If any 


thing of this nature, or of profaneneſs, be crept into 
theſe poems, I am ſo far from defending it, that I dif- 
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n it. Totum hoc indiftum volo. Chaucer makes ano- 
maoner of apology for his broad-ſpeaking, and Boc- 
e makes the like; but I will follow neither of them. 
r country-man, in the end of his characters, before 
e Canterbury tales, thus excuſes the ribaldry, which 


king gen 
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and grei very groſs, in many of bis novels. 

Chaucer * But firſt, I pray you, of your courteſy, 
aining i That ye ne arrete it novght my villany, 
are calle * Though that I plainly ſpeak in this mattere 
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To tellen you her words, and eke her chere: 
Ne though I ſpeak her words properly, 
For this ye knowen as well as I, 

Who (hall tellen a tale after a man, 

* He mote rehearſe as nye, as ever he can: 

* Everich word of-it been in his charge, 

* All ſpeke he, never ſo rudely, ne large. 

Or elſe he mote tellen his tale untrue, 

Or feine things, or find words new: _ 

* He may not ſpare, altho he were his brother, 


ecve, the He mote as well ſay o word as another. 
mer, and © Chriſt ſpake himſelf full broad in holy writ, 
e to hel And well I wote no villany is it. 

nde Enke Plato faith, who ſo can him rede, 


The words mote been couſin to the dede. 
Yet if a man ſhould have enquired of Boccace or of 


re in th 


nanners: 
have gi. aucer, what need they had of introducing ſuch cha- 
-paration ers, where obſcene words were properin their mouths, 
Ir any very undecent to be heard; I know not what anſ- 


r they could have made: for that reaſon, ſuch tales 


ept into 
all be left untold by me. You have here a ſpecimen 


at I dif- 
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of Chaucer's language, which is ſo obſolete, that hi 
ſenſe is ſcarce to be underſtood; and you have likewiſt 
more than one example of his unequal numbers, which 

were mentioned before. Vet many of his verſes conſiſ 
of ten ſyllables, and the words not much behind ou | 
preſent Engliſn: as for example, theſe two lines, it 
the deſcription of the carpenter's young wife: 

* Wincing ſhe was, as is ajolly colt, 

Long as a maſt, and upright as a bolt. 

I have almoſt done with Chaucer, when I have anf. 
wered ſome objections relating to my preſent work. | 
find ſome people are offended that I have turned thei 
tales into modern Engliſh;; becauſe they think them unW | 
worthy of my pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, ol 
faſhioned wit, not worth receiving. I have often hear 
the late Earl of Leiceſter ſay, that Mr. Cowley bimſel 
was of that opinion; who having read him over at m 
Lord's requeſt, declared he had no taſte of him. I dar 
not advance my opinion againſt the judgment of fo grei 
an author: but [ think it fair, however, to leave th 
deciſion to the public: Mr. Cowley was too madeſt tl 


ſet up for a dictatour; and being ſhock'd perhaps will . 


bis old ſtyle, never examined into the depth of his goulf 
ſenſe. Chaucer, I confeſs, is a rough diamond, a 
muſt firſt be poliſhed e er ha ſhines. I deny not likewil; 
that living in our early days of poetry, he writes nd 
always of a piece; but ſometimes minyles trivial thing 
with thoſe of greater moment. Sometimes alſo, thouy 
not often, he runs riot, tike Ovid, and knows not whe 


he has ſaid enough. Rat there are more great wits, | 
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Chaucer, whoſe fault is their exceſs of conceits, and 
ſe ill ſorted. An author is not to write all he can, 
only all he onght. Having obſerved this redundan- 
in Chaucer, (as it is an eaſy matter for a man of or- 
ary parts to find a fault in one of greater) I have not 
d myſclf to a literal tranſlation; but I have often 
itted what I judged unneceſſary, or not of dignity 
dugh to appear in the company of better thoughts. I 
e preſumed farther in ſome places, and added ſome- 
at of my own where I thought my author was defi- 
t, and had not given his thoughts their true luſtre, 
want of words in the beginning of our language, 

co this I was the more emboldened, becauſe, (if 1 
dry, oli be permitted to ſay it of myſelf) I found I had a ſoul 
ten heaif £ genial to his, and that I had been converſant in the 
y b im (cl . Qudics. Another poet, in another age, may take 
ver at m ſame liberty with my writings; if at leaſt they live 
m. I dara g enongh to deferve correction. It was only neceſ- 
of ſo grei ſometimes to reſtore the ſenſe of Chaucer, which 
leave th loſt or mangled in the errors of the preſs: let this 
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modeſt tt © Yyple ſuffice at preſent in the ſtory of Palamon and 
rhaps wil 4 ite, where the temple of Diana is deſeribed, you find 
of his god ſe verſes, in all the editions of our author: 

nond, 20 


* There ſaw I Dane turn'd unto a tree, 

© I mean not the Goddeſs Diane, 

* But Venus daughter, which-that hight Dans. 
ich after a little conſideration ] knew was to be re- 
ed into this ſenſe, that Daphne the daughter of 
deus was turned into a tree. [ durſt not make thus 
d with Ovid, leſt ſome future Milbourn ſhould arife, - 
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and ſay, I varicd from my author, becauſe I uoderſi 
him not. 

© But there are other judges who think I ought not 
have tranſlated Chaucer into Englith, out of a quite 
trary notion: they ſuppoſe there is a certain venen 
on due to his old language; and that it is little leſst 
profanation and ſacrilege to alter it. They are fart 
of opinion, that ſomewhat of his good ſenſe will ſuf 
in this transfuſion, and much of the beauty of 
thoughts will infallibly be loſt, which appear with m 
grace in their old habit. Of this opinion was that 
ccllent perſon, whom I mentioned, the Jate Earl 
Leiceſter, who valued Chavcer as much as Mr. Coulff 
"deſpiſed him. My Lord difſuaded me from this attem 
(for I was thinking of it ſome years before his de: 
and his authority prevailed ſo far with me, as to dd 
my undertaking while he lived, in deference to hi 
yet my reaſon was not convinced with what he vn 
againſt it. If the firſt end of a writer be to be un 
ſtood, then as his language grows obſolete, his thoug 
mult grow obſcure, * multa renaſcuntur quae nunct 
* cidere; cadentque quae nunc ſunt in honore vocabi 
* fi volet uſus, quem penes arbitrium eſt et jus et no 
* loquendi.” When an antient word for its ſound 
ſignificancy deſerves to be revived, I bave that real 
able veneration for antiquity, to reſtore it. All bey 
this is ſuperſtition. Words are not like land- marks 
ſacred as never to be removed: cuſtoms are chan 
and even flatutes are ſilently repealed, when the rei 
ceaſes for which they were enacted. As for the a 
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of the argument, that his thoughts will loſe of their 


Tunderſty 
| inal beauty, by the innovation of words; in the 


ought no: place, not only their beauty, but their being is 
a quite coll where they are no longer underſtood, which is the 
in veneri ent caſe;,.T grant, that ſomething muſt be loſt in all 
ttle leſs thifWsfuſions, that is, in all tranſlations ; but the ſenſe 


are fart remain, which would otherwiſe be loſt, or at leaſt 

e will aimed, when it is ſcarce intelligible; and that but 

auty of few. How few are there who can read Chaucer, 
ar with m to underſtand him perfectly? and if imperfedtly, : 


with leſs profit, and no pleaſure. It is not for the 
of ſome old Saxon friends, that I have taken theſe 
s with bim: let them neglect my verſion, becauſe 
have no need of it. I made it for their ſakes who 
re his de: rr(tand ſenſe and poetry, as well as they; when that 
. as to dry and ſenſe is put into words which: they under- 
nce to hid. I will go farther, and dare to add, that what 
hat he u ties I loſe in ſome places, I give to others which 
to be un them not originally : but in this I may be partial 
his thong yſelf; let the reader judge, and I ſubmit to his de- 
vae nunct Let I think I have juſt octaſion to complain of 
ore vocabi . who becauſe they underſtand Chaucer, would de- 
jus et noiſe the greater part of their countrymen of the ſame 
ts ſound antage, and hoard him up, as miſers do their gran- 
that real gold, only to look on it themſelves, and hinder o- 
All bey from making uſe of it. In ſum, I ſeriouſly pro- 
nd-marks, that no man ever had, or. can have, a greater ve- 
are chanMtion for Chaucer, than myſelf. I have tranſlated 
hen the re e part of his works, only that I might perpetuate - 


for the memory, or at lerſt refreſh it, amongſt my eoun- 
VOL, I, ; — x 7 | 
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haas been formerly tranſlated into the old Provenc: 
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trymen. If I have altered him any where for the by 
ter, I muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that I cod 
have done nothing without him: Facile eft inventis ; 
dere, is no great commendation, and I am not ſo vi 
to think I have deſerved a greater. I will concly 
what I have to ſay of him ſingly, with this one 
mark: a lady of my acquaintance, who keeps a ki 
of correſpondence with ſome authors of the fair ſex 
France, has been informed by them, that Madamoiſelle. 
Scudery, whois as old as the Sibyl, and inſpired like herl 
the ſame god of poetry, is at this time tranſlating Ch: 

cer into modern French. From which I gather, that! 


{for, how ſhe ſhould come to underſtand old Engliſh 
- know not.) But the matter of fact being true, it ma 
me think, that there is ſomething in it like fatali 
that after certain periods of time, the fame and memd 
of great wits ſhould be renewed, as Chaucer is both! 
France and England. If this be wholly chance, it ist 
traordinary; and I dare not call it more, for fear of 

ing taxed with ſuperſtition. 1 7 
1 Boccace comes laſt to be confidered, who living 
the ſame age with Chaucer, had the ſame genius, 1 
followed the ſame ſtudies: both writ novels, and al 
of them cultivated his mother-tongue: but the great 
reſemblance of our two modern authors being in th. 
familiar ſtyle, and pleaſing way of relating comical W.1.. 
venturgs, I may paſs it over, becauſe I have tranſl 
nothing from Buecace of that nature. In the ſeri 
part of poetry, the advantage is wholly on Chauct 
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; for though the Engliſhman has borrowed many 
5 + abba the Italian, yet it appears, that thofe of Boe- 
e were not generally of his own making. but taken 
m authors of former ages, and by him ouly model- 
: ſo that what there was of invention in either of 
m, may be judged equal. But Chaucer has refined 
Boccace, and has mended the ſtories which be has 
rowed, in his way of telling; though proſe allows 
re liberty of thought, and the expreſſion is more ea- 
| when unconfined by numbers. Our countryman 
ries weight, and yet wins the race at diſadvantage. 
eſire not the reader ſhould take my word, and there- 
e I will ſet two of their diſcourſes on the ſame ſab- 
in the ſame light, for every man to judge betwixt 
m. I tranſlated Chaucer firſt, and amongſt the reſt, 
ched on the Wife of Bath's tale; not daring, as I 
e ſaid, to adyenture on her prologue; becauſe it is 
licentious: there Chaucer introduces an old woman 
mean parentage, whom a youthfvi knight of noble 
d was forced to marry, and conſequently loathed 
the crone being in bed with him on the wedding 
t, and finding his averſion, endeavours to win his 
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ho liviog ction by reaſon, and ſpeaks a good word for herſelf, 
bee . who could blame her?) in hope to mollify the iul- 
ls, and ei bridegroom. She takes her topics from the benefits 
the great 


poverty, the advantages of old age and uglineſs the 
ity of youth, and the filly pride of anceſtry and titles 
thout inherent virtue, which is the true nobility. 
hen I had cloſed Chaucer, I returned to vid,” and 
inſlated ſome more of his fables; and by this time. 
| =. 
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is of the epic kind, and perhaps not much inferia 
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had ſo far forgotten the Wife of Bath's tale, that yl 
I took up Boccace, unawares I fell on the ſame ay 
ment of preferring virtue to nobility. of blood, 
titles, in the ſtory of Sigiſmonda; which I had cert! 
ly avoided for the reſemblance of the two diſcourſe. 
it my memory had not failed me. Let the reader uren 
them both ; and if he thinks me Py to Chaucer d 
is in him to right Boccace. 
I prefer in our countryman, far above all his of 
. ſtories, the noble poem of Palamon and Arcite, wh 


- the llias or the Æneis: the ſtory is more pleaſing vi thi 
either of them, the manners as perfect, the dition. 
| poetical, the learning as deep and various; and the ¶ ue 
poſition full as artful ; only it includes a greater lei ou 
of time; as taking up ſeven years at [caſt ; but Arilh | 
has left undecided the duration of the action; m. 
yet is eaſily reduced into the compaſs of a year, 
narration of what preceded the return of Palamot 
Athens. I had thought for the honour of our nei (at 

and more particularly for his, whoſe laurel, thoughWk m 
' worthy, I have worn after him, that this ſtory wa 
Engliſh growth, and Chaucer's own : but I was u yi 

ceived by Boccace; for caſually looking on the enl 

his ſeventh Giornata, I found Dioneo (under wt 
name he ſhadows himſelf) and Fiametta (who re 
- ſents his miſtreſs, the natural daughter of Robert ice: 
of Naples) of whom theſe words are ſpoken. Di 
e Fiametta gran pezza cantarono inſieme d' Arcita, 
Palamone : by which it appears that this ſtory was Mei 


4% CC 
age. It looks as if I had deſired him under - hand to wri 
ſo ill againſt me: but upon my honeſt word I have 1 
bribed him to do me this ſervice, and am wholly gui 
leſs of his pamphlet. It is true I ſhould be glad, if 
could perſuade him to continue his good offices, at 
vrite ſuch another critique on any thing of mine: f 
I find by experience he has a great ſtroke with the re 
der, when he condemns any of my poems to make f 
world have a better opinion of them. He has tak: 
ſome pains with my poetry; but no body will be p 
ſuaded to take the ſame with his. If I had taken to tl 
church (as be affirms, but which was never in n 
thoughts) I ſhould have had more ſenſe, if not mo 
grace, than to have turned myſelf out of my bench 
dy writing libels on my pariſhioners. But his accouf 
of my manners and my principles, are of a piece wil 
his. cavils and his poetry: and ſo I have done with hi 
for ever. | 

As for the city bard, or Knight — I 1 d 
quarrel to me is, that I was the author of Abſalom a 
Achitophel, which he thinks is a little hard- on his 
natic patrons in London. 

But I will deal the more ER with das two poet 
becauſe nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the wr C 
therefore peace be to the manes of his Arthurs. 
only ſay that it was not for this noble 9 
drew the plan of an epic poem on King Arthur in n 
preface to the tranſlation of Juvenal. The guardian: 
gels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for bi 


to manage; and therefore he rejected them as Dares i 
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nd to une whirl-bats of Eryx when they were thrown before | 


I have m by Entellus: yet from that preface he plainly took 
holly gui hint: for he began immediately upon the ftory ; 
e glad, i Hough he had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his be- | 
offices; al factor; but inſtead of it, to traduce me in à libel. '* 
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I ſhall ſay the leſs of Mr. Collier, becauſe in' a 
ings he has taxed me juſtly ; and Þ have pleaded guil- 
to all thoughts and expreſſions of mine, which ean 
truly argued of obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immora- 
ty; and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him 
iumph; if he be my friend, as I have given him no 
rſonal occaſion to be otherwiſe, he will be glad of my 
pentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen in the 


ny benei fenee of a bad cauſe, when I have ſo often drawn it 
his accoui r a good one. Yet it were not difficult to prove, that 
piece wi many places he has perverted my meaning by his 
xe with hi eſſes; and interpreted my words into blaſphemy and 


— 


udry, of which they were not guilty. | Beſides that, 
is too much given to horſe-play in'his/raillery ; and 
nes to battle, like a dictator from the plough. I will 
b yicthe nil of God's houſe hath eaten him up; but 
im ſure it has devoured ſome part of his good man- 
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s and civility. It might alſo be doubted; whether it 
dead: mire altogether zeal, which prompted him to this rougn 
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anner of proceeding; perhaps it became not one of 
s function to rake into the rubbiſh of aricient and mo- 
rn plays; a divine might have employed his pains to 
tter purpaſe,; than in the naſtineſs of Plautus and A- 
ſtophanes; whoſe examples, as they excuſe not me, 


it might be poſſibly ſuppoſed, that he read them not 


„ ns. 
without ſome pleaſure. They who have written co 
mentaries on thoſe poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, a 
Martial, have explained: ſome vices, which without thy 
interpretation had been unknown to modern time 
Neither has be. Judged OY n Gs form 
nd oats: 3 
There is eee 11 one — of pee 

N As the Cuſtom of the country. than in all ours tog 
ther. Yet this has been often actrd on the ſtage in n 
remembrance. Are the times ſo much more reform: 
now, than they wete-five and twenty years ago? if th 
are, 1 congratulate the amendmeut of our morals. | 
1 am nqt to prejudice the cauſe; of my fellow · poeiſ 
though abandon my on defence: they have ſomet 
them anſwered for themſelves, and neither they not 
ean think Mr. Collier ſo formidable an enemy, that 
ſhould ſhun him. He has loſt gtound at the latter e 
of the day, by purſuing his point too fur, like the prin 
oß Conde at the battle of Senrieph: from immoral plz 
to no plays; ab abuſu ad uſum, non valrt conftquenti 
But being a party, I am not to erect myſelf into 
judge. As for the reſt of thoſe ho have written again 
me, they are fuch ſcoundrels, that they defervy not i 


bleaſi notice to be taken of them. 5 i 
M — arc only diſtinguiſhed from ere h 
705 remetnbered to their ibfamy. 54557 + 
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with THE rolle vine POEM, 


they not | | 

my, that Mar DAM, 

e latter e HE bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongos 

ethe prin Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong a 

moral pl hich Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe, | 

#nſtquenti nd leaves a doubtful palm i in Virgil's verſe: | 
ſelf into e match'd their beauties, where they moſt excell;_ | 

tten again f love ſung better, and of arms as well. 1 


Vouchſafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 
hat pow'r the charms of beauty had of old; ; 
or wonder if ſuch deeds of arms were done, 1 
nſpir'd by two fair eyes, that ſparkled 0 your o own. 
If Chaucer by the beſt idea wrought, 

d poets can divine each others thought, 
The faireſt nymph before his eyes he ſet; 
nd then the faireſt was Plantagenet; 


rvt not t 


46 TO HER GRACE 
Who three contending princes made her prize, 
And rul'd the rival nations with her eye: 0 {moo 

Who left immortal trophies of her Sms] i: at juſt * 
And to the nobleſt order gave the name. | ortunu: 

Like her, of equal Kindred to the throne, dev d: 
Tou keep her conqueſts, and extend your own: nd ſtee 
As when the ſtars, in their etherial race, he lan 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, rojete 
At certain periods they reſume their place, iberni⸗ 


From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, 3 
And move in meaſures of their former dance; "eat bad to | 
Thus, after length of ages, the returns, O on 
Reſtor'd in you, and the fame place n 5 w'd by 
Or you perform her office in the ſphere, (wo ſtu 
Barn of her blood, and make a new Plat onie year. lor be: 
DO true Plantagenet, O race divine, 47 
(For beauty ſtill is fatal to the line.) nd ſecs 
Had Chaucer liv'd that angel-face to view, | | Orn 
Sure he had drawn his Emily from you: _._ tas 
Or had you liv'd, to judge the doubtful right. 5 2 


Your noble Palamon had been the knight: 


And conqu'ring Theſeus from his fide had ſent tn 


Your gen'rous lord, to guide the Theban government, 4 d; 

Time ſhall accompliſh that; and [ ſhall ſee 3a Af 

A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. | wy, 

Already have the fates your path prepar'd, d. 850 

| Df eart 
E And ſure preſage your future ſway declar'd; | 

When weltward, like the ſun, you A oe Ways 0 re 

And from benighted Britain bore the day. | $ 4 


Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the ſhore, 
The ready Nereids beard, and ſwam before 
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o ſmooth the ſeas ; a ſoft Eteſian gale 
it juſt inſpir'd, and gently ſwell'd the fail ; 
ortunus took his turn, whoſe ample hand © © 
Jeav'd up the lighten'd keel, and ſunk 1 ſand, 
nd ſteer'd the ſaered veſſel ſafe to land. | 
he land; if not reſtrain'd, had met your way, 2 
rojected out a neck, and jutted to the ſea, 


ibernia; proſtrate at your feet, ador'd, 
you, the pledge of her expected lord; 
duc to her iſle; a venerable name; 
Jis father and his grandfire known to fame: 
% by that houſe, accuſtomꝰd to command, 
he ſturdy Kerns in due ſubjeQion ſtand; 
for bear the reins in any foreign hand. 
At your approach, they crowded to the port; a 
nd ſcarcely landed, you create a court: 
s Ormond's barbinger, to you they run; 
or Venus is the promiſe of the ſun. 
The waſte of civil wars, their towns  deſtroy's, | 
ales unbonour'd,'Ceres unemploy'd, . | 
Vere all forgot; and one triumphant day 
Vip'd all the tears of three campaigns away. 
lood, rapines, maſſacres, were cheaply bought, 
o mighty recompence your beauty brought. 
As when the dove returning, bore the mark 
If earth reſtor d to the long-lab'ring ack, 
The relics of mankind, fecure of reft, 
Dp'd ev'ry window to receive the pueft, 
nd the fair bearer of the meſſage bleſs d; 
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$0, when you came, with loud x cries, 
The nation took an omen from your eyes, 
And God adyanc'd his rainbow in the ſkies, 
To ſign inviolable peace reſtor'd ;. 


"When. at, your ſecond coming you appear, 

(For I foretell that millenary year) | 
The ſharpen'd ſhare, ſhall vex the ſoil no more, 
But earth unbidden ſhall produce her ſtore; 
The land ſhall laugh, the cireling ocean ſwile, 
And heav'y's jndulgence bleſs the holy iſſe. 

Heav'n from all ages has reſerv'd.for yu 
That happy clime, which venom never. — 
Ot if it had been there, your eyes Mone 
Have pow'r to chaſe all poiſon, but their . | 
| Now in this interval, which. fate has caſt . 
( Betwixt your | future glories, and your paſt, 


While England celebrates your ſafe return, . 
By which you ſeem the ſeaſons to command, | lat 


4 The vanquiſh'd iſle our leiſure muſt attend, 
IJ.iull the fair bleſſing we vouchſafe to ſend; 


The dove was twice employ'd abroad, before 

The world was dry'd; and ſhe return'd no more. 
Nor dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, | 

8 from her ſickneſs to that northern air; 

Reſt here awhile, your luſtre to reſtore, 

That they may ſee you as you ſhone before: 


* 


[cord 
he ſaints with ſolemn ſhouts proclaim'd the new 20. 


( This pauſe of pow'r, tis Ircland's hour to mourn; 
And bring our ſummers back to their forſaken — 


' Nor can we ſpare you long, tho” often we may lend. 
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or yet, th' eclipſe not wholly paſt, you wade - 

hro' ſome remains, and dimneſs of a ſhade. 

A ſubject in his prince may claim a right, 

or ſuffer him with ſtrength impair'd to fight; 

ill force returns, his ardour we reſtrain, 

nd curb his warlike wiſh to croſs the main. 

Now paſt the danger, let the learn'd begin 

h' enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 2 
ow thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, [prey? 
hat in the faultleſs frame they found to make their 
here ev'ry element was weigh'd fo well, q 


hat heav'n alone, who mix'd the maſs, could tell 
W hich of the four ingredients could rebel; 
ad where, impriſon'd in ſo ſweet a cage, 
ſoul might well be pleas'd to paſs an age. 
And yet the fine materials made it weak; 
drcelaia by being pure, is apt to break: | 
'n to your breaft the ſickneſs durſt aſpire; 5 


d forc'd from that fair temple to retire, 
ofanely ſet the holy place on fire. 

vain your lord like young Veſpaſian mourn'd, 
hen the fierce flames the ſanctuary burn'd: 

nd | prepar'd to pay in verſes rude 

molt deteſted act of gratitude: 

v'n this had been your elegy, which now 
offer'd for your health, the table of my vow. 
Your angel ſure our Morley's mind inſpir d. 
o find the remedy your ill requir'd; | 
$ once the Maccdon, by Jove's decree, 

as taught to dream an herb for Ptolomee ; 
You, I. E | 
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Or heav'n, which had ſuch over-coſt beſtow d, 
As ſcarce it could afford to fleſh and blood. 

So lik'd the frame, he would not work anew, 
To ſave the charges of another you. © 

Or by his middle ſcience did he ſteer, 
And ſaw ſome great contingent good appear, 
Well worth a miracle to keep you here: 
And for that end. preſerv'd the precious mould, 
Which all-the future Ormonds was tb hold; 
And meditated in his- better mind 
An heir from you, who may tedeen the failing k kind, 
Bleſs'd:be the pow'r which has at once reſtor d 
The hopes of loſt ſucceſſion to your lord, 
Joy to the firſt, and laſt of each degree, 
Virtue to courts, and what I long'd to ſee, 
To you the graces, and the muſe to me. 

O daughter of the roſe; whoſe cheeks unite 

The diff ring titles of the red and white; | 
Who heav'n's alternate beauty well diſplay, 
The bluſh of morning, and the milky way ; 
Whoſe face is paradiſe, but fenc'd from ſin: 
For God in either eye has plac'd a cherubin, 
All is your lord's alone; ev'n abſent, he 
Employs the care of chaſte Penelope: 
For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers: 
Such works of old imperial dames were taught; 
Such for Aſcanius, fair Eliſa wrought. 
The ſoft receſſes of your hours improve 
The three fair pledges of your happy love: 
| I 


— 2 
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l other parts of pious duty done. 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon: 

To fill in future times his father's place, 

And wear the garter of his mother's race. 
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THE KNIGHT's TAL 


FROM CHAUCER, 
IN THREE BOOKS. 


. 


1 N days of old, there liv'd, of * fame 

A valiant prince: and Theſeus was his name: 
A chief, who more in fates of arms excell'd 

The riſing nor the ſetting ſun beheld. 

Of Athens he was lord; much land he won, 

And added foreign countries to his crown : 

In Scythia with the warrior queen he ſtrove, 
Whom firſt by force he conquer'd, then by love; 
He brought in triumph back the beauteous dame, 
With whom her ſiſter, fair Emilia, came. 
With honour to his home let Theſeus ride, 
With love to friend, and fortune for his guide, 
And his victorious army at his ſide, 
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pook I. , THE KNIGHT'S TALE» Bp 
I paſs their warlike pomp, their proud array. 
Their ſhouts, their ſongs, their welcome on the way: 
gut, were it not too long, I would recite £ 5 


N 


he feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 

getwixt the hardy queen, and hero knight. 

The town beſieg d, and how much blood it coſt 
The female army, and th' Athenian hoſt ; 

The ſpouſals of Hippolita the queen; | 

hat tilts, and turneys at the feaſt were ſecn ; 
he ſtorm at their return, the ladies fear : 

ut theſe and other things I muſt forbear. 

he field is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 

PVich oxen far unfit to draw the plow : 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 

o tire your patience, and to waſte my arengeh ; 
Ind trivial accidents ſhall be forborn. 

hat others may have time to take their turn; 
Ws was at firſt cnjoig'd us by mine hoſt: | [ 
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ne: hat he whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes mold, - 

hould win his ſapper at our common. coſt. J 
And therefore where I left, 1 will purfane —. 

his antient ſtory, whether falſe:or true, | 

n hope it may be mended with a news + 

he prince I mention'd, full of high reno von., 

n this array drew near th” Athenian tan; 

Vhen in his pamp and utmoſt of his pride. 

arching, he chanc'd to caſt his eye aſide. 

nd ſaw a quĩire of mourning dames, who:lay . 

y two and two acroſs the common wan 
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At his approach they rais'd a rueful cry, 

And beat their breaſts, and held their hands on high, 
Creeping and erying. till they ſeiz d at laſt 

His courſer's bridle, and his feet embrac'd. 

Tell me. ſaid Theſeus, what and whence you are, 
And why this funeral pageant you prepare? 
Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds, 

To meet my triumph in ill-omen'd weeds ? 

Or envy you my praiſe, and would deſtroy 

With grief my pleaſures, and pollute my Joy? 
Or are you injur'd, and demand relief? 
Name your requeſt, and I will eaſe your grief. 
The moſt in years of all the mourning train 
Began ; (but ſounded firſt away for pain) 

Then ſcarce recover'd, ſpoke: nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory; 

'Tis thine, O king, th' afflicted to redreſs, 

And fame has fill'd the world with thy ſucceſs: 
We wretched women ſue for that alone, 
Which of thy goodneſs is refus'd to none: 

Let fall ſome drops of pity on our grief, 

If what we beg be juſt, and we deſerve relief: 
For none of us, who now thy grace implore, 

But held the rank of ſovereign queen before; 
Till, thanks to giddy chance. which never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
She caſt us headlong from our high eſtate, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait: 

And long have waited in the temple nigh, 

Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency. 
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But rev'rence thou the power whoſe name it bears, 

Nelieve th! oppreſs'd, and wipe the widows tears. 

, wretched I, have other fortune Yeen, 

7 The wife of Capaneus, and once a queen: 

\t Thebes he fell; curs'd be the fatal day! 

\nd all the reſt thou ſeeſt in this array, 

o make their moan, their lords in battle loſt 

Before that town beſieg'd by our confed'rate hoſt: 

But Creon, old and impious, who commands 

he Theban city, and uſurps the lands, 

denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thoſe 

EW hoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes, 
Unburn'd, unbury'd, on a heap they lie; 

Such is their fate, and ſuch his tyranny; 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead, 

But with their lifeleſs limbs his hounds are fed: 

lt this ſhe (krick'd aloud, the mournful train 

cho'd her grief, and grov'ling on the plain, 

ith groans, and hands upheld, to move his mind, 

zeſought his pity to their helpleſs kind! 

The prince was touch'd, his tears began to flow, 

Ind, as his tender heart would break in two, 

e ſigh'd; and could not but their fate deplore, 

zo wretched now, ſo fortunate before. . 

hen lightly from his lofty ſteed he flew, 

ad raiſing one by one the ſuppliant crew, 

o comfort each, full ſolemnly he ſwore, 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 

And what e&'er elſe to Chivalry belongs, EW EOY 

lc would not ceaſe, till he reyeng'd their wrongs: + 
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That Greece ſhould ſee perform'd what he declar'd, 


And cruel Creon find his juſt reward. 
He ſaid no morc, but ſhunning all delay, 
Rode on; nor enter'd Athens on his way: 

But left his ſiſter and his queen behind, 
And wav'd his royal banner in the wind: 
Where in an argent field the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron carr; _ 
Red was his ſword, and ſhicld, and whole 3 
And all the godhead ſeem'd to glow with fire; 
Ev'n the ground glitter'd where the flew, 
And the green graſs was dy d to ſanguin hue. . 
High on his pointed Lance his pennon bore = 
His Cretan fight, the.conguer'd Minotaure- 
The ſoldiers ſhoot around with generous rage, 
And in that victory, their own preſage. 
He prais'd their ardour: inly plcas'd to ſee 
His hoſt the flow'r of Grecian chivalry. _. 
All day be march'd; and all th' enſuing night;. 
And ſaw the city with returning light. 
The proceſs of the war I need not tell, |; 
How Theſeus conquer d, and how: Sa 
Or after, how by ſtorm the walls were won. 
Or how the victor fack'd and burn'd e 
How to the ladies he reſtor d again 
 Fhe bodies of their lords in battle Laine, 


And with what ancient rites they were interr'd; 


All theſe to fitter time {ball be deferr d: 
J fpare the widows tears, their woful cries 


And-howling at their huſbands obiequies ; 
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lar'd, 
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ow rheſeus at theſe fun'rals did aſſiſt, 

nd with what gifts the mourning da mes diſmis'd. 
Thus when the victor chief had Creon fl in, 
nd conquer'd Thebes, he pitch d upon the p. ain 
is mighty camp, and when the day return'd, 

he country waſted, and the hamlets burn'd; 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred, | 
yithout controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. 
There, in a heap of ſlain, among the reſt [preſs'd 
wo youthful knights they found beneath a load op- 
Df fl ughter'd foes, whom fiſt to death they ſent, 
he trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument. 
Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſeem'd, 

hom kinſmen to the crown the heralds deem'd; 
hat day in equal arms they fought for fame; 

heir ſwords, their ſhields, their ſurcoats werethe ſame, 
loſs by each other laid they preſs'd the ground, 
heir manly boſoms pierc'd with many a gricſly wound; 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 

But ſome faint ſigns of feeble lite appear: 

he wandring breath was on the wing to part, 

eak was the pulſe, and hardly heav'd the heart, 
heſe two were ſiſters ſons; and Arcite one, 
Much fam'd in fields, with valiant Palamon. 
From theſe their coſtly arms the ſpoilers rent, 

Ind ſoftly both convey'd to Theſeus' tent; 
hom known of Creon's line, and cur'd with care, 
He to his city ſent as pris'ners of the war, 
Hopeleſs of ranſom, and condemn'd to lie, 
In durance, doom'd a ling'ring death to die. 
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| This done, he march'd away with warlike ſound, 
And to his Athens turn'd with laurels crown'd, 
Where happy long he liv'd, much lov'd, and more 
renown'd, 
But in a tow'r, and never to he loos'd, 
The woful captive kinſmen are cnclos'd; 
Thus year by year tbey paſs, and day by day, 

Till once, ('twas on the morn of chearfyl May) 
The young Emilia, fairer to be ſeen 
Than the fair lily on the flow'ry green, 
More freſh than May herſelf in bloſſoms new 

(For with the rofy colour ſtrove her hue). | 
Wak'd as her cuſtom was before the day, 
To do th” obſervance due to ſprightly May: 
For ſprightly May commands our youth to keep 

I be vigils of her night, and breaks their ſluggard lcep 
Each gentle breaſt with kindly warmth ſhe moves; 
: Inſpires new flames, revives extinguiſhed loves; 
In this remembrance Emily eber day | 
Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 

- Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair: 
Adown her ſhoulders fell her length of hair: 
A ribband did the braided treſſes bind. 
The reſt was looſe, and wanton'd in the wind: 
Aurora had but newly chas d the night, | | 
And purpl'd o'er the ſky with bluſhing light, 
When to the garden-walk ſhe took ber way, 
To ſport and trip along in cool of day, £4 
And offer maiden. vous in honour of the May. - 
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At ev'ry turn, ſhe made a little ſtand,” 

d thruſt among the thorns her lily band 

o draw the roſe, and ev'ry roſe ſhe drew - 

e ſhook the ſtalk, and bruſh'd away the dew: 
then party- coloured fAow'rs of white and red 
\e wove, to make à garland for her bead. 


7. his done, ſhe ſung and caroll'd out ſo clear. 
7 hat men and angels might rejoice to hear. 


'n wond'ring Philomel forgot to ſing; 

nd learn'd from her to welcome in the ſpring.” 
he tow'r, of which before was mention made, 
ithin whoſe keep the captive knights were laid, 
ilt of a large extent, and ſtrong withal, | 
as one partition of the palace wall : 


p he garden was enclos'd within the ſquare | 
rd ſlee ¶ hen young Emilia took the morning-air. 
es; It happen'd Palamon the pris'ner knight, 


eſtleſs for woe, aroſe before the light, 

d with his jailor's leave defir'd to breathe 

Þ air more wholeſome than the damps beneath. 
his granted, to the tow'r he took his way, 
ccr'd with the promiſe of a glorious day: 

hen caſt a languiſhing regard around. 
d ſaw with hateful eyes the temples crown'd 
ith golden ſpires, and all the hoſtile ground. 

e ſigh'd, and turn'd his eyes, becauſe he knew 
was but a larger jail he had in view: f 

hen look'd below, and from the caſtle's height 
held a nearer and more pleaſing ſight: 
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The garden, which before he had not ſeen, 


In ſpring's new livery clad of white and green, 


Freſh flow'rs in wide parterres, and 1 walks 


between. 
This view d, but not enjoy'd, with arms nd 
He ſtood, reflecting on his country's Joſs ; 
Himſelf an object of the public ſcorn, 
And often wiſh'd he never had been born. 
At laſt (for ſo bis deſtiny requir'd) | 
With walking giddy, and with thinking tir'd, 
He thro! a little window caſt his fight, 
Tho? thick of bars, that gave a ſcanty light: 
But ev'n that glimm'ring ſery'd him W 
Th' inevitable charms of Emily. | 
Scarce had he ſeen, but ſciz'd with ſudden 8 
stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart; 
Struck blind with overpow'ring light he ſtood, 
Then ſtarted back amaz'd, and cry d aloud, 


Young Arcite heard; and up he ran with haſte, 0 


To help his friend, and in his arms embrac'd; 
And aſk'd him why he look'd ſo deadly wan, 
And whence, and how his change of cheer began? 
Or who had done th' offence? but if, ſaid he, 
Your grief alone is hard captivity ; | 
For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 

A cureleſs ill, ſince fate will have it ſo: 


So ſtood our horoſcope in chains to lie, 
And Saturn in the dungeon of the ſky, 


Or other baleful aſpeR, rul'd our birth, 


When all the friendly ſtars were under earth: 
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lierc'd with a random- ſhaft, 1 faint. any 5 


Ind all the Cyprian queen is in her face. 
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hate'er betides, by deſtiny 'tis done; lay 120 
nd better bear like men, than vaioly ſeek ae. be” 
or of my bonds, ſaid Palamon again,, 
or of unhappy planets complain; n 
ut when my mortal anguiſh caus'd. my Th 

bat moment, I was hurt thro” either 


nd periſh with inſenſible . 

plance of ſome new, goddeſs. gave the nd... 
hom, like Aeon, unaware I found. _ 
ook how ſhe walks along yon ſhady ſpace, _ 

ot Juno moves with more majeſtic grace; 


thou art Venus, (for thy charms confeſs,. q 
hat face was form'd in beay'n) nor art chou leſs; Kar 
iſguis'd in habit, ondiſguigd i in ſhape, | 

help us captives from our chains to ſcape; _ 

ut if our doom be paſt in bonds to lie 5 | 
or life, and in a loathſome dungeon die; 7 70 
hen be thy wrath. Appeas'd with our diſgrace, 

nd ſhew compaſſion to the Theban a 
ppreſs d by tyrant pow'r! while yet he A. | 
reite on Emily had fix'd his look; _ 

he fatal dart a ready paſſage found. 

nd deep within bis heart infix'd the wound: 
that if Palamon were wounded ſore. 

eite was hurt as much as he, or more:: 
ben from his inmoſt ſoul he ſigh'd/ and 41 

he beauty | bchold has. firock me dead: 
Vo L. I. F 
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Unknowingly ſhe ſtrikes; and kills by chance; 
Poiſon is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glanee. 
O, I muſt aſk; ner aſk alone, but move ; 
Her mind to mercy, or muft die for love. 

Thus Areite: and this Palamon replies, 
(Eager his tone; and ardent were his eyes? 
Speak'ſt thou it exrneſt. or in jeſting vein? / 
Jeſting, ſaid Arcite, ſuits but ill with . 
It ſuits far worſe, ({aif Palamon agatu, 


Bot worſt wittr thee, of nobfe litenge boru, 
My kinſman, and in arms my brother born. 
Have we not plighted each our holy ot. 
That one ſhould be tho ese gur of bart 
One ſoul ſhould both infpite, aud neither prove 
His fellows hindrance in pur ſuit of love? | 
To this before the gods we gave our hands, 
And nothing but our death can break the Wade 
This binds thee, then, to farther my deſign; 
As I am bound by vow to farther tine: 
Nor canſt, nor dar thou, traitor, on the phat | 
Appeach my honour, or thy own'maintain, ' 
Since thou art of my council, and the'friend 
Whoſe faith F'traſf, and on reg care Ng, 
And vouldſt thou eoutt Tove, which T 
Much rather than releaſe, ory chufſe to dle? 
But thou · falfe Arcite never halt obtzin ny 
Thy bad pretence; I: told thee*firſiy pain; 
| * ELL, 
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And bent his brows) with men who honour aeg 
Their faith to break, thetr friendſhip to'bettay; 
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or firſt my love began eder thine was borng z 

Thou, as myicouncil,:and my brother worn. 

\rt baund © aſſiſt my elderdip. of a igt. 

Dr juſtly to be deemꝰd a pemorid knight. |-. 13 

Thus Palamont: but Areite with diſdainn 

In haughty language thus reply d again 

Forſworn thyſelf: the traitor's odions namm 

ficſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. 

If love be paſſion, and that paſſion nurſtt 
Vith ſtrong defines, I lov'd the lady irt. 
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28. anſt thou pretend defire, whom zcal inflan'd  - | 
, o worſhip, anda pow? :celeſtial naw'd 7 37 
WT hive was devotion to the bleſt above, 
_ I fax the woman, and debrid her lovey-  * 
Th Firlt own'd my paſſion; and to thee m mend- 
. h' importont ſocret, us my choſen Erlend. 
| Suppoſe (v hich pet-1 grant not) thy de ſire 
moment elder than my rival fire; * 
* an chance of ſeeing fir(t thy title prove? 
; and know'it thou not, no law is made for love? 
Law is to-things/ which to free choice relate; 
mp Love is not in our choice, but in our fate: 
8 Laws are but ꝓaſit ine: lues pow't e ſ e 
FE Is nature's ſanction. and her -Grſt decree. 
» Each day we break the bond of nme, Nor | 
145 Hor love, and vindicate the common cauſe. 
* 1 50 5 
2 Love throws the fences Yown eee 


Maids, widows, wives, without diſtin ion fall; 
The ſweeping deloge, love, comes on, 2 
F 3 
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If then therlaws of friendſhip I tranſpreſs, 
I keep the greater, whille I break the leſs; 
And both are mad alike, fince neither can poſſeſs, - 
Both hopeleſs to be ranſom'd, never more 
To ſee the ſun, but as he paſſes o'er. 
Like Eſop's hounds contending for the bone, 
Tach pleaded right, and wou'd be lord alone: 
The fruitleſs fight.continu'd all the day; 
A cur came by, and ſnatch'd the prize away. 
As courtiers therefore juſtle for a grant, 
And when they break their friendſhip, n their want 
| So thou, if fortune will thy ſuit advance, 
Love on; nor envy me my equal chance: 
For I muſt love, and am reſfolv'd to try 
My fate, or failing in th' adventure die. 

Great was their ſtrife, which hourly was renew'd, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd: 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand i in band; 
But when they met, they made a ſurly ſtand; 
And glar'd like angry lions as they paſs'd, 
And wilh'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. 
It chanc'd at length, Perithous came, t' attend 
This worthy: Theſeus, his familiar friend: 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd'into man. 
Companions. of the war; and lov'd ſo well. = 


That when one dy'd, as ancient tories tell, 
His fellow to redeem him went to hell. 
But to purſue my tale; to welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Perithous come: 
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Arcite of mn 70 

And honbur daby this Young: — | 

Theſcus, to gratiſy his frient! and gueſt, 

Who made bur iArcite's ifreedom — 

Reſtor d to liberty ie captive lani g. 5 a 

But on theſe hard cunditions I Hehi te: 

That if hereaſtor Avcite ſhould befound: | | 

Within the.compuſs:of Athenian ground, ' 

y day or night, or on whatcfer/pretente, 1: - 

His head ſhould poy the forſei of hive. | 

o this, Perithous for his friend; agreed, * 

And on his promiſe was the pris ner freed... 

Unpleas'd and penfive hemer the takes . 

\t his own peril for his life muſt pay. 
ho now but rent mourns tis bitter on. 15 

Finds his dear purchaſe, and ireperits too late? 

hat have I gain d, he ſaid. in prifen pare, 

We | but change my bands for bannt? 

und baniſhid from her Gght, I fuſer more 

n freedom, then I elt in boadsbetorey tf 

ore d from her preſence, and cd ,n d to e 

nwelcome freedom. and e eee 

eav'n is not bot where Hm abides, i= 

ind where ſhe's abſent; Als ddl babes. | 

ext to my day of birth. ac: TEES 17 

Which bound awy friend@vip to Perithoos firſts 

ad I not known that prince, i Nil-daJ dem 

n bondage, and had Nill-Etaitia ten: 

or tho? { never ran her peace deſeroe, : hot ne 

1s recompence enough to ſee and ſerve, 
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O Palamon, my kinſman and my friend, 
How much more happy fates thy love tend 
Thine is th? adventure; thine the victory: 
Well has. thy fortune turn'd the dice for . | 
Thou on that angel's face mayſt feed thy . 6 
In priſon, no; but bliſsful paradiſ!e 
Thou daily ſeeſt that ſun of beauty ſnine, 
And lov'ſt at leaſt in love's extremeſt line. | 
I mourn in abſence, Jove's eternal night. 
And who can tell but ſince thou haſt her ſight, 
And art a comely, young, and valiant knight, 
Fortune (a various pow'r): may ccaſe to frown, 
And by. ſome ways unknown thy wiſhes crown : 
But I, the moſt forlorn of human kind 
Nor help can hope, nor remedy can find; 
But doom'd to drag my loathſome life in care, 
For my reward, muſt end it in deſpair. ' 
Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates. 
That governs all, and heav'n that all creates, 
Nor art, nor nature's hand can eaſe my grief, 
Nothing but death, the wretches laſt relief: 
Then farewel youth, and all the joys that dwell 
With youth and life, and life itſelf farewell. 

- But why, alas! do mortal men in vain 
Of fortune, fate, or providence complain? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better. things than thoſe which we deſire: 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; 

But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain: 
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Some pray from priſon to be freed ; and eome 
When guilty of their vows, to fall at home; 
Murder'd by thoſe they truſted with their life; 

A favour'd ſervant, or a boſom wife, 1 7 7 
such dear-bought bleſſings happen ev'ry FIR 1 
Becauſe we know not for what things to pray. 
Like drunken ſots about the ſtreets we roam; 

Well knows the ſot he has a certain home; 


Tbis is my caſe, who thought our 3 


Pleas'd with thy freedom, proud of my deſpair: 
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Yet knows. not how to find th? uncertain place, 
And blunders on- and ſtaggers ev ry pas % 
Thus all ſeek happineſs; but few can find,. 

For far the greater part of men are blind. 


Was in one word of freedom underſtood. 
The fatal bleſſing came: from priſon fre, 
I ſtarve abroad, and loſe the ſight of Emily,.' 
Thus Arcite; but if Arcite thus deplore 

His ſuff rings, Palamon yet ſuffers more. 10 

For when he knew his rival freed and gone, 

He ſwells with wrath z he makes men —_ 210 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around: 
With briny tears he bath'd- his fetter'd feet, 

And drop'd all o'er with agony of ſweat, 

Alas! he cry'd, I wretch in priſon pine, 
Too happy tival, while the fruit is thines _ : 
Thou liv'ſt at-latge, thou draw'ſt thy native air. 


Thou may'ſt, ſince thou haſt youth and courage joins, 
A ſweet behaviour, and a ſolid mind, |; 
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Aſſemble ours, and all the Thebuam rate, 
To vindicate on Athens thy die. 
And after {by fame treaty mate) puſſeis 1 
Fair Emily, the pledge of luſfimg ps. 
So thine ſhall be the besuteens prine, while 1 
Muſt languiſoin deſpair, in prifon dis. 
Thus all ch' mlvantage of the ſtrite is n; 
Thy portivm double jo, and duuhle forrows ine. 
The rage of jralomſy then t e ford,” - 
And his face kind dhe a bumlug c: 
Now cold deſpair, ſurotedig in her a., 
To livid paleneſt tums the plowing rl. 
His blood Tres Mguid, erevps withins his pole, 
| Like water, whichithe eee 
Then thus he ⏑ Nernaſdedctres, 413 
Who rule the or 
And write whatever tue hall bring to arte. 
With pens of adamant; on plates af bra 
What is the rere ef homan: 1916 ere 142 
Boyond what aH his era 
He with the reft is liable de pain: | 
And like the'theep,” gt — 
Cold, hunger, prifons, Alls iche a cure, 
All theſe he un. and publriefe t. e | 
Or does yourfuftice pour, er /preſdience fail, 
When the good Tuſtr and the bud provail ?- 
If fate. of; piddy:Fortune governtd ally 
Nay, worie chan other beaſts is ad” 
Them, to purſue Hau. 
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e, bound by harder laws, muſt curb our will. 
ind your commands, not our defies fulfill £41) 2011 os 
Then when the- creature is unjuſtly ſlain, n, 
Yet after death at leaſt he feels no pan, „ 
But man in life ſurcharg'd with woe before, 
ot freed when dead, is doom d to ſuffer more. 

\ ſerpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware; | 
in ambuſh'd thief forelays a traveller; 

he man lies murder'd, while the thief and ſnake, 
Dne gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake, 

his let divines decide; but well I know,, . 
WT ot, or unjuſt, I have my ſhare of woe: z 
hrough Saturn feated in a luckleſs place, 
nd Juno's wrath, that perſecutes my del 
Dr Mars and Venus in a quartil. move 
ly pangs of jealouſy for Arcite's love. 

Let Palamon oppreſs'd in bondage mourn, | 
While to his exil'd rival we return. 1 U 
3y this the Sun declining from his height, EE fit 
he day had ſhortned to prolong the nights | | © * 
he lengthen'd night gave length of miſery | 
Both to the captive lover, and the free, 
or Palamon in endleſs priſon mom. 
and Arcite forfeits life if he returns. | 
be baniſh'd never hopes his love to ſee, 5.0 - 
or hopes the captive lord his liberty: 

Tis hard to ſay who ſuffers greater pains, 

One ſees his love, but cannot break his chains: 

One free, and all his motions uncontroul d. 
Fcholds whate er he wou'd, but what he wou'd behold, 


ws, 
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Judge as you pleaſe, for 1 will haſte co tell 
What fortune to the haniſh d knight betel. 
When Areite was te Thebes return d again, 
The lois of her hedov'd rene d his pain; 
What could be worſe, than uewer more to foe. 
His life. his foul. this charming Emily2 | 
He rav'd with all che madneſs of deſpair, 

He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, he tore his Hair. 
Dry corrow in his ſtupid enges appears, 
For waiting noutifbment, be wanted tears: 
His cyr balls in he ir hotlow! ſockets link, _ 
Berett of ſteep; he loaths his meat and drink. 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan - 
As the pale ſpectte of a murder d man 
That pale turns yellow, and his face receives 
The faded hue of ſapleſs boxen leaves: 
In ſolitary groves he makes his maan, - 
Walks early out, and ever is alone 
Nor mix'd in minth, in youthful.pleaſures ſhares, 
But ſighs when ſongs and inſttuments he hears : 
His ſpirits are ſo low, his voice is droun'd. 
He hears as from afar. erin afwound, 
Like the deaf murmurs of a diſtant found: 
Uncomb'd his locks, and ſqualid his attive, 
- Unlike the trim of love and pay defines 
But full of maſefub mopings, which Nr 
The loſs of reaſon, and xonchide in rage. 
This when he dedradertd air end are, | 
Now wholly chang'd ã rom what ho was betore, 
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happen 4 once, that ſtumbriag as ke ly, 
- dreamt (his dycaa began at break of dope: 
hat Hermes o his head ina app d, 
nd with ſofe word his drobping ipit ies cheer' de. 
is hat, adorn'd with wings, difcios'd'the' god, 1 
4 in his hand be . 4 
ich as he ſeem d, hen at nue fire's commnd 
Argus“ head he laid the ſnaky/ wand; 
riſe, he ſaid, to conq o rag Athene gs 
here fate appoiags am end- of all vby . 
be fright ,n d Areite with 2 fre, 
gainſt his boſon houme d his heav ing heart; 
Nut ſoon be ſaid; with frareu recover'd breath, 
nd thither-witf Þ go; te meet my death, 
re to be flain; hut == ee ie 
nee in Emilia's ſighe I ſtralb expire. -- * 
chance he ſpyd a mirrour while he yoke, 
nd gazing those heheld hi aer look; 
ond'ring, he frttofrartremediiloies: 
o muth uf chang d, cu er dim bo u.. | 
ſudden thought then ſtartiag ie his mind; , 
nce | in Are cannot reite fut. 
he world may ſtarch im v —— | 
t never pagetrats thirougly t u e 
hanks to the ehangg whielr grief and ren gin | | 
low eſtate I may feenrely! live, | 
nd ſee unknowtrmpiiſſireſs rar 
e ſaid; and & hm r 
lab 'ring hand im ſnom: thew forth he went; 
ad to th' Athena towers bis-journep bens: 
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One ſquire attended in the ſame diſguiſe, > 

Made conſcious of his maſter's enterprize. 

Arriv'd at Athens, ſoon he came to court, 

Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort ; 

Proff 'ring for hire his ſervice at the gate, 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 
Jo fair befell him, that for little gain 

He ſerv'd at firſt Emilia's chamberlain; 

And watchful all advantages to ſpy, 

Was ſtill at hand, and in his maſter's eye; 

And as his bones were big, and ſinews ſtrong, 

Refus'd no toil that could to flaves belong; 

But from deep wells with engines water drew, 

And us'd his noble hands the wood to hew. 
He paſs'd a year at leaſt attending thus 

On Emily, and call'd Philoſtratus. 

But never was there man of his degree 

so much eſteem'd, ſo well beloy'd as he. 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courteſy was blown: : 

All think him worthy of a greater place, 

And reccommend him to the royal grace 

That exercis'd within a higher ſphere; - 

His virtues more conſpicuous might appear. 

Thus by the general voice was Arcite prais'd, 
And by great Theſeus to high favour rais'd; 

| Among his menial ſervants firſt enroll d. 

And largely entertain'd with ſums of gold: 

Beſides what ſecretly from Thebes was ſent, 

Of his own income, and his annual rent. 
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his well employ 'd, he purchas'd friends and fame, 
ot cautiouſly conceal'd from whence it came. 
bus for three years he liv'd with large increaſe, 

arms of honour, and eſteem in peace; 
o Theſcus' perſon he.was ever near, - 
nd Theſeus for his virtues held him dear. 


THE END Or THE FIRST BOOK. 
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HILE Arcite lives in bliſs, the ſtory turns 
Where hopeleſs Palamon in priſon mourns, 
For ſix long years immur'd, the captive knight 
Had dragg'd his chains, and ſcarcely ſeen the light; 
Loſt liberty, and love at once he bore; 
His priſon pain'd him much, his paſſion more: 
Nor dares he hope his fetters to remove, 
Nor ever wiſhes to be free from love. 
But when the ſixth revolving year was run, 
And May within the twins receiv'd the ſun, 
Were it by chance, or forceful deſtiny, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be, 
Aſſiſted by a friend one moonleſs night, 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight : oſer va 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before rth ot 
Of wine and honey mix'd, with added ſtore at ſca 
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opium; to his keeper this he brought, 

ho ſwallow'd unaware the ſleepy draught, 

d fnor'd ſecure till morn, his ſenſes bound 

lumber, and im long obliviom drown'd. = 

ort was the night, and careful Palamon 

ught the next covert ere the riſing ſum, 

thick ſpread foreſt near'the city lay, — 

) this with lengthen'd ſtrides he took his way, 

; L E. or far he could not fly, and fear'd the day J) | 

e from purſuit, he meant to ſhun the light, 7 
u the brown ſhadows of the friendly night | 
> Thebes might favour his intended flight 

When to his country come, his next deſign 

as all the Theban race in arms to join, 


turns ad wer on Theſeus, till he loſt his Bo, 


nourns. won the beauteous Emily to wife. 3 
ght us. while his-thoughts-the liagring day bn 
e light: gentle Arcite let us turn our ſtile; 

ho little dreamt how nigh he was to care, - 4 
re: ſl treach'rous fortune caught him in the ſnare. 

e morning-lark, the meſſenger of day, 

Wuted in her ſong the morning gray; 

on, dd ſoon the ſug aroſe with beams ſo bright, 

at all th' horizon laugh'd to ſee the joyous ſight; 

with his tepid rays the roſe renews, . 
e, d licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews; 


hen Arcite left his bed, reſolv'd to pay 

ſſervance to the month of merry May: 

rth on his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, © 

at ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod: 
G 2 
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At eaſe he ſeem'd, and praneing o'er the plains, 
Turn'd only to the grove hishorſes reins, 
The grove I nam'd before; and lighting there, 
A woodbind garland ſought to crown his hair; 
Then turn'd his face againſt the riſing day, 
And rais'd his voice to welcome in the May. {wear 
For thee, ſweet month, the groves green liv'ri 
If not the firſt, the faireſt of the year: 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing Hours, 
And Nature's ready pencil paints the flow'rs: 
When thy ſhort reign is. paſt, the fey'riſh ſun 4 
The ſultry Tropic fears, and moves more flowly on. 
So may thy fender bloſſoms fear no.blite, _ 


Nor goats with yenom'd teeth thy tendrils bite, id ar 
As thou ſhalt guide my wandring feet to find rt b 
The fragrant greens I ſeek. my brows to bind. tit b 

His vows addreſs'd, within the grove he ſtray'd, ſt it 


Till Fate, or Fortune, near the place convey'd 

His ſteps where ſecret Palamon was laid. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, _ 

Who flying death had there conceal'd his flight, 

In brakes and brambles hid, and e mortal J 
ſight. : 

And leſs he knew him for his hated 3 

But fear'd him as a man he did not know. 

But as it has been ſaid of ancient years, 

That fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 
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For this the wiſe are ever on their guard, ite [ 
at {id 


For, unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar d. | 
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is, ncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone, 
ad leſs than all ſuſpected Palamon, FONT 
e, ho liſtning heard him, while he ſearch'd the grove, 5 
25 nd loudly ſung his roundelay of love. 
1 it on the ſudden ſtopp'd, and ſilent ſtood, | 
{ wears lovers often muſe, and change their m d;) 
en liv'r ow high as heav'n, and then as low 28 hell; 
| ow up, now down, as buckets in a well: 
or Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, | 
= nd ſeldom ſhall we fee a friday clear. 
ke. = us Arcite having ſung, with alter'd hue > 
»wiy on. Wink on the ground, and from his boſom drew 
N Lecp'rate ligh, accuſing heav'n and fate, 
ite, d angty Juno's unrelenting: hate. 8 
| rſt be the day when-firſt I did appear; „„ 
d.. tit be blotted from the calendar, 4 
tray'd, ſt it pollute the month, and poiſon all the year. ths 
d | will the jealous queen purſue our race? 


Imus is dead, the Theban city: was: Ss 

t ceaſes not her hate: for all who come a 
om Cadmus art involy'd in Cadmus? doom. 
fer for my blood: unjuſt decree!” 8 
at puniſhes another's crime on me. : 

mean eſtate I ſerve my mortal foe, 

e man who caus'd my country's oyerthrow. 


is is not all; for Juno, to my ame, 8 ? 


s forc'd me to forſake my former name; 

ite I was, Philoſtratus 1 am. 

at ſide of heav'n is all my enemy; 5 x 
$ ruin'd Thebes; - his mother ruh 7" Rs 
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Of all the royal race remains but one 

Beſide myſelf, th* unhappy Palamon, | 

Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free; 

Without a crime, except his kin to me. 

Yet theſe, and all the reſt I could endure; 

But love's, a malady without a cure: 

Fierce Love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, 

He fries within, nod hiſſes at my heart. 

| Your eyes, fair Emily, my fate purſue; 

I ſuffer for the reſt, I die for you. 

Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, 

Who burn'd the temple where ſhe was ador'd: 

And let it burn, I never will complain, 

Pleas'd with my ſuff rings, if you knew my pain: 
At this a ſickly qualm his heart aſſail'd, © 

His ears ring inward, and his ſenſes fail'd. 

No word miſs'd Palamon af all he ſpoke, 

But ſoon to W pale he chang'd his look: 

He trembl'd ev'ry limb, and felt a ſmart. 

As if cold ſteel had glided through his heart; 

Nor longer ſlaid. but ſtarting from his place, 

Diſcover d ſtood, and ſhew'd his hoſtile face: 

Falſe traytor Arcite, traytor to thy blood. 

Bound by thy ſacred oath to ſeek my good, 

Now art thou found forſworn, for Emily; 

And dar'ſt attempt her love, for whom 1 die. 

3o haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wile, _ 

' Againſt thy vow, returning to beguile 

Under a borrow'd name: as falſe to me, 

$0 falſe thou art to him who ſet thee free: 
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at reſt aſſur'd, that either thou ſhalt die, 7 
r elſe renounce thy claim in Emily: ; 

or though unarm'd I am, and (freed by ehance) 
m here without my ſword, or pointed lance ; 

ape not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go 

or I am Palamon thy mottal foe.” 

Arcite, who heard his tale, and knew the man, 

is ſword unſheath'd, and fiercely thus began: 

ſow by the gods, who govern heav'n above, 

ert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
hat word had been thy laſt, or in this grove - 

his hand ſhould force thee to renounce thy love. 
he ſurety which I gave thee, Idee 
bol, not to know that love endures no tie, | 
nd Jos but laughs at lovers perjury. 5 
now I will ſerve the fair in thy deſpight; 

ut ſince thou art my kinſman, and a knight, 

ere, haye my faith, to morrow in this grove 

ur arms ſhall plead the titles of our love: 

nd heay'n fo help my right, as I alone [k noun 
ill come, and keep the cauſe and quarrel both un- 
ith arms of proof both for myſelf and thee ; = 

huſe thou the beſt; and leave the worſt to me. 

nd, that at better eaſe, thou maiſt abide, 

ding and clothes I will this night provide, 

nd needful ſuſtenance, that thou maiſt be 

conqueſt better won, and worthy me. 

is promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray d. 

o keep it better than the firſt he made. 
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Thus fair they parted till the morrow's dawn, 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 
Oh Love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign, 

Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. 

This was in Arcite prov'd; and Palamon, 
Both in deſpair, yet each would love alone. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour ty'd, 

His foe with bedding, and: with food ſupply'd: 
Then, e'er the day, two ſuits of armour ſought, 
Which born before him-on his ſteed he brought: 
Both were of ſtining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure, 
Now, at the time, and in th appointed place, 
The challenger, and ehalleng'd, face to face, 


Y Approach; each other from afar they knew, 


And from afar their hatred chang'd their hue. 

So ſtands the Thracian herdfman with his ſpear, 

Full in the gap, and hopes the haunted bear, 
And hears him ruſtling in the wood, and ſees. 
is courſe at diſtance by the bending trees; . 
And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy. | 
And either he muſt fall in fight, or I 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart; 7 
A gen'rous chilneis ſcizes ev'ry. part; | i 


'Fhe veins pour back the blood, and fortifie the bee 
Thus pale they meet; their eyes witly fury burn; a 
None greets; for none the greeting will return: 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care 
Eis foe profeſt, as brother of the war: 


"4 II. 


hey 
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hen both, no moment loſt, at once advance 

gainſt each other, arm'd with ſword and lance 2 

5, hey laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 

W heir corſlets, and the thinneſt parts explore. 
—9——◻ hus two long hours in equal arms they ſtood, 

ind not a foot of ground had either got, 

Is if the world depended on the ſpot. 

ell Arcite like an angry tiger far'd, 


t Ind like a lion Palamon appear'd : 

t: dr as two boars whom love to battle draws, 

25 With riſing briſtles, and with froathy jaws, 

4 Their adverſe breaſts: with tuſks oblique they wound; 

ith grunts and groans the foreſt rings around. 

o fought the knights, and fighting muſt abide, 
ill fate an umpire ſends their diff rence to decide. 
he pow'r that miniſters to God's decrees, 

r. ind executes on earth what heav'n forſees; 


all'd providenee, or chance. or fatal ſway, 


or kings, nor nations, nor united pow'r 

hne moment can retard th! appointed hour. 
Ind ſome. one day, ſome wondrous chance appears. 
hich happen'd not in centuries of years: 

or ſure, whate er we mortals hate or love, 

dr hope, or fear, depends on pow'rs above; 

hey move our appetites to good or ill. 

nd by foreſight neceſſitate the will. 

Theſeus this appears; whoſe youthful j Joy 

as beaſts of chaſe in foreſts to deſtroy; 


Ind wounded; wound; till both were bath'd i in blood; 


omes with reſiſtleſs force, and finds or makes her way. 


— — 
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This gentle knight, infpir'd by jolly May, 
Forſook his eaſy couch at early day. 

And to the wood and wilds purſu'd his way. 
Beſide him rode Hippolita the queen, 

And Emily attir'd in lively green 
With horns, and hounds, and all the 1 ery. 
To hunt a royal hart within the covert nigh: 

And as he follow'd Mars before, fo now 

He ſerves the goddeſs of the ſilver bow. 

The way that Theſeus took was to the woot? | 
Where the two knights in cruel battle ſtood: 


The lawn on which they fought,.th' appointed place 


In-which-th? uncoupl'd hounds began the chaee. 
T hither forth- right he rode to rovuſe the prey. 
That ſhaded by the fern in harbour lay 
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And thence diſlodg'd, was wont to leave the wood; 
For open fields, and croſs the eryſtal flood.. | 
Approach'd, and looking underneath the ſun; 
He faw proud'Arcite. and fierce: Palamon, 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow. | 
Like lightening flam'd their fauebions to and fro; 
And ſhot a dreadful gleam : ſo ſtrong they ſtrook, 
There ſeemꝰ d lefs. force requir'd to fell an oak: 
He gaz'd with wonder on their equal might, 
| Look'd eager on, but knew not either Knight: 
Reſolv'd'to learn, he ſpur'd his fiery ſteed | - 
With goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. 
The minute ended that began the race, 
So ſoon he was bctwixt em on the place; * 
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. II. THE KNIGHT'S TALE. 1 
ad with his ſword unſheeth'd, on pain of life 


Then with imperious tone purſues his threat; 
What are you? why in arms together met? 


s in a liſted field to fight your cauſe? 

raſk'd the royal grant; no marſhal by, 

s knightly rites require; nor judge to try? 

Then Palamon, with ſcarce recover'd breath, 
Thus haſty ſpoke; we both deſerve the death, 

\nd both would die; for look the world n | 
\ pair ſo wretched is not to be found, 2 
ur life's a load; encumber'd with the charge, 

We long to ſet th? impriſon'd ſoul at large. 
ow as thou art a ſovereign judge, decree 

he rightful doom of death to him and me, 

et neither find thy grace; for grace is cruelty. 

e firſt, O kill me firſt; and eure my woe: 

hen ſheath the ſword of juſtice on my foe: 

dr kill him firſt ; for when his name is heard, 

e foremoſt will receive his due reward. 

reite of Thebes is he; thy mortal foe, 

n whom thy grace did liberty beſtow, 

ut firſt contracted, that if ever found 

N night upon th? Athenian ground, - 

head ſhould pay the forfeit: ſee return'd 

be perjur'd knight, his oath and honour ſcorn d. 
or this is he, who with a borrow'd name 


nd proffer'd ſervice, co thy palacc came, 


4 


\\mmands both combatants to ceaſe their ſtrife: 


ſow dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, | > | 


— 
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Now call'd Philoſtratus: retain'd by thee, bread 
A traitor truſted, and in high degree, brougl 
Aſpiring to the bed of beauteous Emily. Il drop 
My part remains: from Thebes my birth I own, "Rp 
And call myſelf th' unhappy Palamon. hat ey 
Think me not like that man; ſince no diſgrace wo you 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Em 
Know me for what I am: I broke thy chain, "ME 
Nor promis'd I thy pris'ner to remain: bei 
The love of liberty with life is given, om pri 
L And life itſelf th? inferior gift of heaven. ings fig 
0 Thus without crime I fled; but farther know, pt love 
I with this Arcite am thy mortal foe: bi tha 
Then give me death, ſince I thy life purſue, ch pity 
For ſafeguard of thy ſelf, death is my due. | hey left 
More would'ſt thou know? I love bright Emily, hn he 
And for her ſake, and in her ſight will die: He pat 
But kill my rival too; for he no leſs or yet, 
Deſerves; and I thy righteous doom will bleſs, 1 
Aſſur'd that what I loſe, he never ſhall poſſeſs. s ſofteſ 
To this reply'd the ſtern Athenian prince, nd pity. 
And ſowrly ſmil'd,-In owning your offence hen reat 
You judge yourſelf; and I but keep record is paſſion 
| In place of law. while you pronounce the word. d eithe 
5 8 Take your deſert, the death you have decreed 4 fence! © 
; I ſeal your doom, and ratify the deed. A be pris'n 
By Mars, the patron of my arms, you die. Nn free, 
He ſaid; dumb ſorrow ſeiz'd the ſtanders by. Vas perju 
The queen above the reſt, by nature good. ius pon, 
(The pattern form'd of perfect womanhood) d ſaw tl 
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pr tender pity wept : when ſhe began, f | 
brough the bright quire th” infectious virtue ran. 

| drop'd their tears, ev'n the contended maid ; 

nd thus among themſelves they ſoftly ſaid: 

hat eyes can ſuffer this unworthy ſight! 

wo youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 

he maſterſhip of heav'n in face and mind, 

ad lovers, far beyond their faithleſs kind; 

e their wide ſtreaming wounds; they neither came 
om pride of empire, nor deſire of fame: | 
ings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauſe ; 

pt love for love alone; that crowns the lover's cauſe, 
his thought, which ever bribes the beauteous kind, 

ich pity wrought in ev'ry lady's mind, 

hey left their ſteeds, and proſtrate on the place, 

om the fierce King, implor'd th” offender's grace. 

He paus'd a while, ſtood filent in his mood, - 

or yet, his rage was boiling in his blood) 7 

It ſoon his tender mind th' impreſſion felt, Ta 

is ſofteſt metals are not ſlow to melt, 

nd pity ſooneſt runs in gentle minds :) - | 
hen reaſons with himſelf; and firſt he finds | | 
is paſſion caſt a miſt before his ſenſe, 
d either made, or magnify'd th* offence. . 3 | 
fence! of what? to whom? who judg'd the cauſe? 2 0 
ne pris'ner freed himſelf by nature's laws: | 
Im free, he ſought his right: the man he freed. 

[as perjur'd, but his love excus'd the deed: f 
bus pond'ring, he look d under with his eyes, 
d ſaw the womens tears, and heard their cries; 
TOLL. I, 'H 
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Which mov'd compaſſion more: he ſhook his head, Ka 
And ſoftly ſighing to himſelf, he Gid, En 
Curſe on th'unpard ning prince, whom tears can dis i. 
To no remorſe; who rules by lions law; er k. 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, or th 
Rends all alike; the penitent, and proud: r be 
At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd bis head, 1 
Reaſon reſum'd her place, and paſſion fled: And all 
Then thus aloud he ſpoke: the pow'r of love, This b. 
In earth, and ſeas, and air, and heav'n above, or [ 
Rules, unreſiſted. with an awful nod; Oft ha 
By daily miracles declar'd a god: Df fem 
He blinds the wile, gives eye · ſight to the blind; nd le: 
And moulds and ſtamps anew the lover's mind. 
Behold that Arcite, and this Palamon, o thi 
Freed from, my fetters, and in ſafety gone, ho fc 
What hinder'd either in their native ſoil give t 
At caſe to reap the barveſt of their toil? 0 do! 
But love, their lord, did otherwiſe ordain, nd as 
And brought them in their own deſpite again, Alt m 
To ſuffer death deſerv d; for well they know, his, f. 
Tis in my pow'r, and I their deadly foe; hen tl 
The proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, f wealt 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. r each 
See how the madmen bleed: behold the gains hen ei 
With which their maſter, love, rewards their pains: H prince 
For ſey'n long years, on duty ev'ry day, or Em 
Lo their obedience, ang their monarchs pay : ind but 
Yet, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on, But ſhor 
And ak the fools, they think it wiſely done: wo loy 
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head, Nor caſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, 
or 'tis their maxim, love is love's reward. 

an dray his is not all; the fair for whom they ſtrove 
or knew before, nor could ſuſpect their love, 

or thought, when ſhe beheld the fight from far, 

er beauty was th” occaſion of the war. 

But ſure a gen'ral doom on man is paſt, 

Ind all are fools and lovers, firſt or laſt: 
Wr bis both by others and myſelf I know, 
or [ have ſerv'd their ſovereign long $0, 
ft have been caught within the windibg train 
or female ſnares, and felt the lovers pain, 
Wand learn'd how fat the gol cat human hearts con- 
ſtrain. 
o this remiembrance, and the pray'rs of thoſe 
ho for th? offending wartiots interpoſe, 
give their forfeit lives; on this accord, 
o do me homage as their ſoy'reign lord; 
Ind as my valfals, to their utmoſt might, 
\Gt my perſon, and aſſert my tights. 
his, freely ſworn, the knights their grace obtain'd ; 4 
Then thus the king his fecret thoughts eplain'd : 
If wealth, or honour, or a royal race, 
Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace, 
hen either of you knights may well deſerve 
x princeſs born; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve: : 
or Emily is ſiſter to the crown, 
ind but too well to beth her beauty known: 
But ſhou'd you combat till you both were dead, 
wo lovers cannot ſhare a ſingle bed: 
H 2 
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As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both be left to deſtiny. 

Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 

To her, and him who beſt deſerves her love. 

Depart from hence in peace, and free as air, 

Search the wide world, and where you pleaſe repair; 

But on the day when this returning Sun 

To the ſame point through ev'ry ſign has run, 

Then each of you his hundred knights ſhall bring, 

In royal liſts, to fight before the king ; 

And then, the knight whom fate or happy chance 

Shall with his friends to victory advance, 

And grace his arms ſo far in equal fight, 

From out the bars to force his oppoſite, 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 

The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain; 

The vanquiſh'd party ſhall their claim releaſe, 

And the long jars conclude in laſting peace. 

The charge be mine t' adorn the choſen ground. 

The theatre of war, for champions ſo renown'd; 

And take the patrons place of eicher knight, 

With eyes impartial to behold the fight; 

And heav'n of me ſo judge, as I ſhall judge aright. 

If both are ſatisfy'd with this accord, 

Swear by, the laws of knighthood on my ſword. 
Who now but Palamon exults with joy? 

And raviſh'd Arcite ſeems to touch the {ky : 

The whole aſſembl'd troop was pleas'd as well, 

- Extoll'd th' award, and on their knees they fell 


5 n 8. 17, ru xntont's rain, 89 
ro bleſs the gracious king. The Knights with leave 

WDeparting from the place, his laſt commands receive; * 
On Emily with equal ardour 166k, 

\nd from her eyes their infpiration took. | 

From thence to Thebes? old walls purſue their way, ; 

ach to provide his champions for the day. 

It might be deem'd on our hiſtorian's part, 

Or too much. negligence, or want of art, 

If he forgot the vaſt magniftcence 

Of royal Theſeus, and his large expence. 

He firſt enclos'd for liſts à level ground, 

he whole circumference # mile around: 

he form was circular; and all without 

trench was ſunk, to moat the place about. 
ithin; an amphitheatre appear d, 

Rais'd in degrees; to ſixty paces rear'd-. 

(That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 

ight was allow'd for him above to ſee: 

Eaſtward was built a gate of marble white; 

The like adorn'd the weſtern oppoſite. 

A nobler object than this fabt ie was, 

Rome never ſaw; nor of ſo vaſt + ſpace. 

or, rich with ſpoils of many a conquer'd land: 

l arts and artiſts Theſeus could command; 

ho ſold for hire, or wrought for better fm? 

The maſter-painters, and the earvers eme. 

o roſe within the compaſs of the year - 

In age's work, a glorious theatre. 

Then o'er its eaſtern gate was rais'd above 

\ temple, ſacred to the queerr of love;. 
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An altar ſtood below: on either hand 


The dome of Mars was on the gate oppos d, 
And on the north a turret was enclos'd, 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, 
And erimſon coral, for the queen of night, 
Who takes in ſylvan ſports her chaſte delight. 
Within theſe oratories might you ſee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery: 
Where ev'ry figure to the life expreſs'd | 
The godhead's pow'r to whom it was addreſs'd. 
In Venus'_temple, on the ſides were ſeen 
The broken ſlumbers of enamour'd men: 
Pray'rs that ev'n ſpoke, and pity ſcem'd to call, 
And iſſuing ſighs that-ſmoaak'd along the wall. 
Complaints, and hot deſires, the lover's hell, 


And all around were nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of loveꝰs aſſurance, and a train of lies 
That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. 
Beauty, and youth, and wealth, and luxury. 
And ſprightly hope, and ſhort-enduring joy; 
And ſorceries, to raiſe th” infernal pow'rs, 
And ſigils fram'd in planetary hours: 
Expence, and after. thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair: 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy ſuffus d, with jaundice in her eyes; 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney dreſs'd ; 
Down-look'd, and with a cuckow on her fiſt, 
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A prieſt with roſes crown'd, who held a myrtle wand, 


And ſcalding, tears, that wore a channel where they fell: 
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Dppos'd to her, on t'other ſide, advance 


The coſtly feaſt, the carol, and the dance, 
WTMinſtrels, and muſic, poetry, and play, 


And balls by night, and tournaments by day, 
All theſe were painted on the wall, and more; 
With acts, and monuments of times before: 
And others added by prophetic doom, 
And lovers yet unborn, and loves to come: 
For there, th? Idalian mount, and Cytheron, 
The court of Venus, was in colours drawn : 
Before the palace-gate, in careleſs dreſs, 

And looſe array, ſat portreſs idleneſs: 

There, by the fount, Narciſſus pin'd alone; 
There Samſon was; with wiſer Solomon, 
And all the mighty names by love undone: 


And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit: 
The ſpreading ſnare for all mankind is laid; 
And lovers all betray, and are betray'd. : 


Smiling ſhe ſcem'd, : and full of pleaſing, enk : 
From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, ,. . + 


She trode the brine all bare below the breaſt, 
And the green waves, but ill conceal'd the reſt; 
A lute ſhe held ; and on her head was ſeen 

\ urcath of roſes red, and myrtles green: 


Medea's charms were there, Circean feaſts, 4:- 
With bowls that turn'd enamour'd youth to beaſts. - 
Here might be ſeen, that beauty, wealth, and wit, 


The goddeſs ſelf, ſome noble hand had wrought; rae 


And ſmooth'd the ruf'd ſeas, and clear'd the mies; 3 | 
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| Her turtles fann'd the buxom air above; 

And, by his mother, ſtood an infant love: 
With wings unfledg'd; his eyes were banded o'er; 
His bands a bow, his back a quiver bore, - 


Supply d with arraws bright and keen, a deadly ſtore, ) 


But in the dome of mighty Mars the red, 
With diff'rent figures all the ſides were ſpread: 
This temple, leſs in form, with equal * 
Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace: 

For that cold region was the lov'd abode, 

And ſov'reign manſron of the warrior god. 
The landſcape was a foreſt wide and bare; 
Where neither beaſt, nor human kind repair; 
The fowl, that ſcent afar, the borders fly, 
And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about tlie ſky, 
A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly ſtubs, inſtead of trees, are found; 

Or woods with knots, and knares de form'd and old; 
Headleſs the moſt, and. hideous to behold: 

A ratling tempeſt through the branches went; 

That ſtripp'd them bare, and one ſole way: they bent. 
Heavn froze above, fevere, the clouds congeal, 
And throꝰ the eryſtal vault appear d the ſtanding hall. 
Such was the face without, a mountain ſtood 
Threat'ning from high, and overlook'd the . 
Beneath the low ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent: 

The frame of bnrniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
Erom far, and ſeem d to thaw. tho freezing air. 
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\ (treight, long entry, to the temple led, 
| Blind with high walls; and horror over head: 
r; Thence ifſu'd ſuch a blaſt, and hollow roar, 


As threaten'd from the hinge, to heave the door; 

In, through that door, a northern light there ſhone ; 

' ['was all it had, for windows there were none. 

The gate was adamant ; eternal frame! 

Which hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries 

came. 

The labour of a god; and all along | 

Tough iron plates were cleach'd to make it ſtrong. | 

A tun about, was ev'ry pillar there; | 

A poliſh'd mirror ſhone not half ſo clear, 

There ſaw I, how the ſecret felon wrought, , ; 
y. And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought; 
And midwife time the ripen'd plot 60 wurder 
brought. 
There, the red anger dar'd the pallid fear; 
Next ſtood, hypocriſy, with holy lear: | 
Soft, ſmiling, and demurely looking down, MR 
But bid the dagger underneath the gown : | 
Th' allaflinating wife, the houſhold fiend ; 
f nd far the blackeſt there, the traitor-friend, 
On t'other ſide there ſtood deſtruction bare; 
npuniſh'd rapine, and a waſte of war, 
onteſt, with ſharpen'd knives in cloyſters drawn, 
ind all with blood beſpread the holy lawn. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, 
ind bawling infamy, in language baſe; (place. 
ill ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and ſilence fled the) 
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The ſlayer of himſelf yet ſaw I there, 
The gore congeal'd was elotted in his hair: 


With eyes half clos'd, and gaping month he lay, 
And grim, as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away, 


In midſt of all the dome, misfortune fat, 
And gloomy diſeontent, and fell debate: 
And madneſs laughing in his ire ful mood; 


And arm'd complaint and theft; and er ies of blood, 


There was the murder'd corps, in covert laid, 
And violent death in thouſand ſhapes diſplay d: 
The eity to the ſoldier's rage refign'd: 
Succeſsleſs wars, and povefty behind: 

Ships burnt in fight, or forc'd on rocky ſhores, 
And the raſh hunter ſtrangled by the boars : 
The new-born babe by nurſes overlaid ; 


And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. 


All ills of Mars his nature, flame and ſteel: 
The gaſping chariotees, beneath the wheel 
Of his own carr; the ruin'd houſe that falls. 
And intercepts. her lord betwixt the walls: 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains, 


Were there: the buteher, armourer, and ſmith, 


Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe, 
The ſcarlet conqueſt on a tow'r-was plac'd, 
With ſhouts, and foldiers acchmations grac'd: 
A pointed ſword hung threat'ning o'er his head, 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender twine of thread. 
There ſaw I Mars his ides, the capitol, 

The ſeer in vain foretelling Caeſar's fall, 
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The laſt triumvirs, and the wars they move, 

nd Antony, who loſt the world for love. 

heſe, and a thouſand more, the fane adorn; 

heir fates were painted e'er the men were born. 

All copied from the heav'ns, and ruling force 

of the red ſtar, in his reyolving courſe, 

he form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, | 

l ſheath'd in arms, and gruffly lock'd the god: 

wo geomantic figures were diſplay'd : | 


B. Il. 


ay. 


\bove his head, a warrior and a maid, 

One when direct. and one when retrograde. 
Tir'd with deformities of death, 1 haſte 

Fo the third temple of Diana.chafte; i 

A ſylvan ſcene. with variops greens. was drawn, 

Shades on the ſides, and on the midſt a lawn: 

The ſilver Cynthia, with her nymphs around, 

Purſu'd the flying deer, the woods with horns reſound: 

Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt of ſhame, | 

And turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became: 

Her ſon was next, and by peculiar grace > 

In the cold circle held the ſecond plage: 

The ſtag Acteon in the ſtream bad ſpy'd 

The naked huatreſs, and, for ſeeing, dy'd: 

His hounds, unknowing of bis change, purſue 

The chace, and their miſtaken maſter flew. 

Peneian Daphne too was there to ſee. 

Apollo's love before, and nowchis tree: 
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- Th? adjoining fane th aſſembl'd-Greeks expreſs'd, 
And hunting of the Caledonian beaſt, 

Oenides valour, and his envy'd prize; 

The fatal pow'r of Atalanta's eyes; 

Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, 

The murdreſs mother, and conſuming ſon. 

The Volſcian queen extended on the plain; 

The treaſon puniſh'd, and the traitor ſlain. 

The reſt were various huntings, well defi ign'd, 
And ſalvage beaſts deſtroy'd, of ev'ry kind: 

The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green; | 
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About her feet were little beagles ſeen, queen. 
That watch d with upward eyes the motions of their 
Her legs were buſkin'd, and the left before, 
In act to ſhoot, a ſilver bow ſhe bore, 
And at her back a painted quiver wore. 
She trode a wexing moon, that ſoon wou'd wane, 
And drinking borrow'd light, be fill'd again : 
With down-caſt eyes, as ſeeming to ſurvey 

The dark dominions, her alternate ſway. 

Before her ſtood a woman in her throws, 

And call'd Lucina's aid, her burden'to diſcloſe. 
All theſe the painter drew with ſuch command, 

That nature ſvatch'd the pencil from his hand, 

{| Aſham'd and angry that his art could feign 

And mend the tortures of a mother's pain. 

Theſeus beheld the fanes of ev*ry god, 

And thought his mighty coſt was well beſtow'd: : 

So princes now their poets ſhould regard; 

But few can write, and fewer can reward, 
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| The theatre thus rais'd, the lifts enclos'd, 
nd all with vaſt magnificencg diſpos'd, 
Ve leave the monarch pleas'd, aud haſte to bring 


he kaights to 1 . and their arms to ling. 
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For now, the rivals round the world had ſought, 
And each his number, well appointed, brought, 
The nations far and near, contend in choice, 
And ſend the flow'r of war by public voice; 
That after, or before, were never known 
Such chiefs; as each an army ſeem'd alone: 
Beſide the champions ; all of high degree, 
Who knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 
Throng'd to the liſts, and envy'd to behold 
The names of others, not their own inroll'd. 
Nor ſeems it ſtrange; for ev'ry noble knight, 
Who loves the fair, and is endu'd with might, 
Ta ſuch a quarrel wou'd be proud to fight, 

T 
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16 | 
HE day approach'd when fortune ſhou'd dec 
Th? important enterprize, and give the bride; 
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here breathes not ſcarce a man on Britiſh ground 
\n iſle for love, and arms of old renown'd) 

t would have ſold his life to purchaſe fame, 

o Palamon or Arcite ſent his name: 
nd had the land ſelected of the beſt, 
alf had come hence, and let the world provide the reſt. 
bundred knights with Palamon there came, 
pprov'd in fight, and men of mighty name; 
heir arms were ſev'ral, as their nations were, 
it furniſh'd all alike with ſword and ſpear. 
me wore coat-armour, imitating ſcale; 

d next their ſkins were ſtubborn ſhirts of mail. 
me wore a breaſt-plate and a light juppon, 

heir horſes cloath*&with rich capariſon: 

me for defence woaͤlſd leathern bucklers uſe, - _ 
f folded hides; and others ſhields of Pruce. 

e hung a poleax at his ſaddle bow. | 

d one a heavy mace, to ſtun the foe : 

e for his legs and knees provided well, 
ith jambeaux arm'd, and double plates of ſteel: 
his on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 

ad that a fleeve embroider'd by his love. 

With Palamon, above the reſt in place, 
ycurgus came, the ſurly king of Thrace; 
ck was his beard, and manly was his face: 

e balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
id glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: 
look d a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
dd o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair: 
? 12 | 5 — 
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B. III. 

Big bonꝰ d. and; large of limbs, with ſinews ſtrong, is noſe 
Broad ſhouldar'd, and his arms were round and long, Ruddy | 
Four milk-white bulls (the Thracian uſe of old) Some ſp 
Were yok'd to draw his car of burniſn'd gold. 'hoſe c 
Upright he ſtood, and ore aloft his ſhield, - is awft 
 Confſpiguans:fram, afar, and over>look'd the field. or dur 
His ſurcoatuwas a-bear-(kin-on his back yes tha 
His hair hung long behind, and:gloſſy raven black, jo fierce, 
His ample forehead bore-a coronet + is age i 
With ſparkling diamonds, and: with rubles ſet: ind juſt 
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Ten brace, and more; of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 

And tall as, ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd nn his ( 
chair, 3 bear: 

- A match for pards in. fight, in. ki, for the 


With golden muzzles all their n s were bound, 6 
And collars of the ſame their necks ſurround. pon his 
Thus thro' the fields Lycurgus took his way; n eagle \ 
His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud array, His hu 


To match tliis monarch, with ſtrong Frm came l arm'd 


Emetrius king of Inde, a mighty name, Fords, an 
on a bay courſer, goodly to behnd. A kleaſſ: 
The trappings of his horſe emboſs'd with Cans gol kings, 
Not Mars beſtrode a ſteed with greater grace; ke ſpark; 


His ſurcoat oer his arms was cloth of Thrace; for thy; 
Adorn'd with pearls, all orient, round, and great; ore the 
His ſaddle was of gold, with emeralds ſet. d troops 
His ſhoulders large, a mantle did attire. Bacchus 
With rubies thick, and fparkling as the fire: d beaſts | 
His amber-eofour'd locks in ringlets.run, In this a 
With graceful negligence, and ſhone againſt the ſun. rough A 
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is noſe was aquiline, his eyes were blue, | 

Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue: . 

zome ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 

'hoſe dulk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin: 

is awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 

or durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his eyes, 5 

yes that confeſs'd bim born for kingly ſway, 

o fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. 

is age in nature's youthful prime appear'd, 

ind juſt began to bloom his yellow beard. 

Vhene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 

oud as a trumpet; with a filver ſound. 

laurel wreath'd his temples, freſh, and green ; 

ad yr füge hw" — of ee were mix'd be- 
tween. 8 

pon his fiſt he bore, for bis « dclighe, i 

eagle well reclaim'd, and lilly-white. 

His hundred knights attend him to the war, 

Il arm'd for battle; ſave their heads. were bare. 

ords, and devices blaz'd on ev'ry ſhield, © 

id pleaſing was the terror of the field. 

r kings, and dukes, and barons you might ſee, 

ke ſparkling ſtars, though diff rent in degree, 

for th increaſe of arms, and love of chivalry. 

ore the king, tame leopards led the way, 

d troops of lions innocently pla 

Bacchus through the conquer'd: Indies rode, 

d beaſts in gambols friſk'd before their honeſt od” 

In this array the war of either ſid e 

ze ſun. rough Athens paſt — pre. 191151 
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At prime, they enter'd on the ſunday morn : [ador, N ror the 
Rich tap'ſtry ſpread the ſtreets, and flow'rs the pur MiſThy m. 
The town was all a jubilee of feaſts;: Thee, | 
So Theſeus will'd, in henour of his gueſts : Earth ſt 
Himſelf with open arms the kings embrac'd, . And bir 
Then all the reſt i in their degrees were grac de. For the- 
No harbinger was needful for the night. And ro: 
For ev'ry houſe was proud to lodge. a knight. - bor the. 
I paſs the royal treat, nor muſt relate And ten 
The gifts beſtow'd, nor how the champions ſate; tis thi 
Who firſt, who laſt, or how the knights addreſs'd All natu 
Their vows, or who was faireſt at the feaſ.t; ITbou m 
Whoſe voice, 'whoſe graceful. dance did nm Thou gl 
Soft am'rous ſighs, and ſilent love of eyes. Increaſe 
The rivals call my muſe another way If e er A 
To ſing their vigils for th' enſuing day. iv Have pit 
"Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſi the noon of vight; Alas! I! 
And Phoſpher on the confines of the light, - To vent 
Promis'd the ſun, e'er day began ta ſprinng Light fi 
Ihe tuneful lark already ſtreteht her wing. e groa 
And flick'ring on her neſt, made ſhort eſſays to ſing O godde: 
When wakeful Palamom [preventing day. Phou kn 
Took, to the royal liſts, his eat ly war 4 $0 grant 
To Venus at ber fane, in her own houſe to pray. ln love t 
There, falling on his knees before her ſnrine, 4A fervan' 
He thus implor'd with pray'rs her pow'r es 1 foe pre 
Creator Venus, genial power of love. Vor ale! 
The bliſs of men below. and gods above Nor chuſ 
Beneath the Niding Sn ban man lbiby ses, is my di, 
Doſt fairer ſhines and beſt become thy place., t fate, 
1 1 
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dorn, or thee the winds:their:eaſtern blaſts forbear, 

: pots WT by month. reveals the ſpring, and opens all the year, 
Thee, goddeſs, thee the'ſtorms of winter fly, 27 
Earth ſmiles with flow'rs renewing; laughs the ſky, 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes ee 
For thee the liom loaths the taſte of blood, 

And roaring hunts his female through vhernloods 
For thee the bulls rebella through the groves, 
And tempt, the-fireamjrand ſnuff their abſent loves. 
'[is thine, whate%er is pleaſant; good, or fair: 
All nature is thy province, life thy care i 
Abou mad l the world, and doſt the Tk 
Thou gladder of the mount of — 
lancreaſe of Jove, companion of the ſun; + | 
If e er Adonis fouch'd thy tender heart, 
Have pity, goddeſs, for thou know'ſt the ſmart: 
Alas! I have not words to tell my grief; 
To vent my ſorrow wou'd be ſome relief: 
Light ſuff rings givè us leifure to complain; 
Ve groan, but darnot ſpeak; in greater pain. 
O goddeſs, tell thy ſeif what I would fa 
Thou knawſt:it, and I feel too much to pray. 
So grant my ſuit; s enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion, and thy a9 8 b 
A ſervant to thyſex: cn ſhvetothee, - 2424 
A toe ꝓrofeft: to barren eU ef 
Nor aſk Pfamelerohoun bf the field: 
Nor chuſe I more ta hanqͥuãſm thah to wei: 3101 J 
In my divine mia make mechleſt, li d hd 
Let fate, or partiab ihanec i diſpuſt thelreſt: - 
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8. III. 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare; ho be 
Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, is my care. ncenſe, 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lies, he ple 
On whom he favours, to confer the prize; or wal 
With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move ow wt 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. hey w. 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer elue, he ſec! 
The fineſt of the wool is left for you. ncouth 
Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, Bat ſuch 
And let the ſiſters cut below your line: berform! 
The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſweep, Vhoſe e 
Or add it to the yarn of ſome old miſer's heap. light tu 
But if you this ambitious pray'r den. ell me 
(A wiſh, I grant, beyond mortality ))) Things ſ. 
Then let me ſink beneath proud Arcite's arms, er ſhini 
And I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms. | crown 
Thus ended he; then, with obſervance due, hen to 
The ſacred incenſe on her altar threw: ihe ad kind 
The curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires; The rite 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires; y Statins 
At once the gracious goddeſs gave the fign, hen kne 
Her ſtatue ſheok, and trembl'd all the ſhrine: | hus low 
| Pleas'd Palamon the tardy omen took: 1 O godd 
For, ſince the flames purſu'd the ding ſmoke, o whom 
He knew his boon was granted; but the day Veen of 
To diſtance driv'n, and joy adjourn'd with long aal hy ſilver 
Now morn wit roſy light had ſireakꝰd the Ws 14 oddeſs o 
Up roſe the ſun, and ap roſe Emily keep m. 
Addreſs'd her early ſteps te Cynthia d füne, I bhich Ni, 
In ſtate attended bj her mniden trait 7: J 10 0 hen hiſt 
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Bat ſuch they were as pagan uſe requir'd, 
derform'd by women when the men retir'd. 


Things ſaered they pervert, and ſilenee is the beſt. 


crown of maſtleſs oak adorn'd her head: | 


Veen of the nether ſkies, where half the year 


ho bore the veſts that holy rites require, 
ncenſe, and od*rous gums, and cover'd fire. 
he plenteous horns with pleaſant mead they crown, - 
or wanted ought beſides in honour of the moon. 
ow while the temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd ſtream, | 
hey waſh the virgin in a living ſtream; ; 
he ſecret ceremonies I conceal : b 
ncouth ; perhaps unlawful to reveal: 


- 


Vhoſe eyes profane, their chaſte myſterious rites 
ſight turn to ſcandal, or obſcene delights.” 
ell meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 


er ſhining hair, vncomb'd, was looſly ſpread, 


hen to the ſhrine approach'd the ſpotleſs maid, 

ad kindling: fires on either altar laid: 

The rites wene ſuah as were obſerv'd of old. 

y Statius in his Theban ſtory told) 

hen kneeling with her hands acroſs her breaſt, 
hus lowly ſhe pteferrꝰd her chaſte requeſt. 

O goddeſs, haunter of the woodland green, 

o whom both heav'n and earth and ſeas are ſeen; 


hy ſilver beams deſcend, and light the gloomy ſphere; 
oddeſs of maids; and conſcious of our hearts, 5 
d keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

hich Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, [were dealt: 
hen hiſſing through the ſkies the feather'd deaths | 
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As I deſire to live a virgin; life, 

Nor know the name of mother or of wife. 
Thy votreſs from my tender years I am, 

And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. 


And man, the tyrant of our ſex,, I hate, 


Like death, thou know'ſt. I loath the nuptial ſtate, 


A lowly ſervant, but a lofty mate. 


Where love is duty, on the female (ide; 


On theirs mere ſenſual guſt, and ſought with furly pride. 


Now by thy triple ſhape, as thou art ſeen 

In heav'n, earth, hell, and ev'ry where a qucen, 
Grant this my firſt deſire; let diſcord ceaſe, 
And make betwixt the rivals laſting peace: 
Queneh their hot fire, or far from me remove 
The flame, and turn it an ſome other love. 


Or if my frowning ſtars have ſo decreed, 


That one muſt be rejected, one ſucceed, 
Make him my lord within whoſe faithful breaſt 
Is fix'd my image, and who loves me beſt. 


But, oh! ev'n that avert! I chuſe it not, 


But take it as the leaſt unhappy lot. 

A maid I am, and of thy virgin- train; 

Oh, let me ſtill that ſpotleſs name retain ! 

Frequent the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 

And only make the beaſts of chace my prey ! 
be flames aſcend on either altar clear, 

While thus the blameleſs maid addreſs'd her pray r. 
When lo! the burning fire that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off, all ſudden, with extinguiſh'd light, 
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And left one altar dark, a little ſpace ; 

Which turn'd ſelf-kindl'd, and-renew'd the blaze: 

That other victor- flame a moment ſtood, 

Then fell, and lifeleſs left the extinguiſh'd wood; 

ö | For ever loſt, thꝰ irrevocable light 


III. 


For ſook the black' ning coals, and ſunk to night: 
At either end it whiſtl'd as it flew, ; 


And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the dew; s 
nfected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. 

The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 
And with loud ſhrieks and clamours rent the ſkies, 
Nor knew what ſignify'd the boding ſign, [Idivine. 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas'd, and fear'd the wrath 

Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the temple 
bright. . 
he pow'r, behold! the pow'r in auen ſhone, 
zy her bent bow, end her keen arrows known: 
he reſt, a huntreſs iſſuing from the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel ſpear ſhe ſtood. 
hen gracious thus began; diſmiſs thy fear, 

Ind heaven's unchang'd decrees attentive hear: 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide, 
nwilling to reſign, and doom'd a bride: 

he two contending knights are weigh'd above; 
Dne Mars protects, and one the queen of love: 
But which the man, is in the thund'rer's breaſt, 
This he pronounc'd, 'tis he who loves thee beſt, 
he fire that once extinct, reviv'd again, 

oreſne ws the love allotted to remain, 
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Farewell, ſhe ſaid, and vaniſh'd from the place; hen 1 
The ſheaf of arrows ſhook, and rattl'd i in the caſe. That E 
Aghaſt at this, the royal virgin ſtood, * ave pi 
Diſclaim'd, and now no more a ſiſter oft the wood: ro Mz: 
But to the parting goddeſs thus ſhe pray'd; ſenus, 
Propitious ſtill be preſent to my aid, Thy ſtu 
Nor quite abandon your once favour'd maid. ow by 
Then ſighing ſhe return'd; but fmil'd betwixt, Vhen y 
With hopes, and fears, and joys with ſorrows mixt. 'n by 
The · next returning planetary hout When V 
Of Mars, who ſhar'd the heptarchy of pow'r, ) envy'd 
His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent, Vhen ev 
I' adore with pagan rites the pow'r armipotent: thoſe 
Then proſtrate, low before his aſtar laß. nd mak 
And rais'd his manly voice, and thus began to pray. Hor I am 
Strong god of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways he fool 
The freezing north, and Hyperborean ſeas, nd want 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia's wintry coaſt, ut caugh 
Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art hondur'd moſt: nd ſhe 1 
There moſt; but ev'ry where thy pow'r is: —_— r knows 

| The fortune of the fight is all thy oõẽ :: rr fore 1 
Terror is thine, and wild amazement flung o ſtand e 
From out thy chariot, withers ev'n the ſtrong: r can m 
And difarray and ſhameful rout enſue, as ndu'd wit 
And force is added to the fainting crew. hen for t 
Acknowledg'd as thou art, accept my pray'r, ty thy ſu 
If ought I have atchiev'd deſerve thy care: be the m 
If to my utmoſt pow'r with ſword and ſhield e palm a 
1 dar'd the death, unknowing how to yield, den ſhall 
And falling in my rank, ſtill kept the field: mortal, 
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hen let my arms prevail, by thee ſuſtaln d, 
That Emily by conqueſt may be gein'd. 

ave pity on my peĩns; nor thoſe unknown 

To Mars, which when a lover, were his on. 
ſenus, the public eare of all sbove, 5 

Thy ſtubborn heart has ſoftened into lobe: 

ow by her blandiſtments and powirful cherms 
Vhen yielded, ſhe lay curling in chy arms, 

vn by thy ſhame, if ſhame it may be callid, 
When Vulcan had thee in his net inthrall'd; 0 
) envyld ignominy, ſweet diſgrace, RIO 
Vhen ev'ry god that faw thee, 'wiſh'd thy place 
y thoſe dear pleaſbres, aid my arms in fight, 

nd make me ener i wary parrom's: eg : 

or I am young, a novice in the trade, 

he fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade; 

nd want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
ut caught my ſelf, The ſtruggling in the ſnare: 
nd ſhe I love, or lauꝑbs at all my pain, 

r knows her worth too well; and pays me wich diſdain. 
or ſure I am, unlefs I win in arms, 

o ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms: 

r can my ſtrength avail, unleſs by thee 
ndu'd with force, I gain the victory: 
hen for the fire which warm'd thy gen'rous heart, 
ty thy ſubject's pains, and equal ſmart. , 
be the morrowis ſweat and labour mine. 

e palm and honour of the eonqueſt thine: 

ben ſhall the-war, and ſtern debate, and ſti ife 
mortal, be the bus 'neſs of my life; 
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And in thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, 


High on the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be hung; 


Rank'd with my champions bucklers, and below 


With arms revers'd, th? atchievements of my foe: | 


And while theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
Thy ſmoaking altar ſhall be fat with food 

Of incente, and the grateful ſteam of blood; 
Burnt off rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine; 
And fires eternal in thy temple ſhine. | 
This buſh of yellow beard, this length of hair, 
Which from my birth inviolate I bear, 

Guiltleſs of ſteel, and from the razour free, 
Shall fall a plenteous crop, reſerv'd for thee. 

So may my arms with victory be bleſt, 


: J aſk no more; let fate diſpoſe the reſt. 


The champion ceas'd; there follow'd in the cloſe 
A hollow, groan, a murm'ring wind aroſe, 
The rings of i'rn, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung: 
The bolted gates flew open at the blaſt, 


The ſtorm ruſh'd in; and Arcite ſiood agaſt: 


The flames were blown aſide, yet ſhone they bright 

Fann'd by the wind, and gave a rufff'd light: 
Then from the ground a ſcent began to riſe, 

Sweet-ſmelling, as accepted ſacrifice: 

This omen pleas'd, and as the flames aſpire 

With od'rous incenſe Arcite heaps the fire: 


Nor wanted hymns to Mars, or heathen charms: 


At length the nodding ſtatue claſh'd his arms, 
1 1 . FOE ph 
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IT. THE KNIGHT'S TALE. 111 
1d with a ſulleri ſound, and feeble ery. 
alf ſunk, and half pronounc'd the word of vidtory, 
or this, with ſoul devout, he thank'd the god, 
nd of ſucceſs ſecvre, return'd to his abode. 
Theſe vows thus granted, rais'd a ſtrife above, 
twizt the god of war, and queen of love. 
e granting firſt, had right of time to plead; 
t he had granted too, nor would recede. 
we was for Venus; but he fear'd his wife, 
d ſeem'd unwilling to deeide the ſtrife; 
ill Saturn from his leaden throne aroſe, 
id found a way the diff'rence to compoſe :- 
ouph ſparing of his grace, to miſchief bent, 
ſeldom does 2 good with good intent. 
ayward, but wiſe; by long experience taught 
pleaſe both parties, for ill ends. he ſought: - 
r this advantage age from youth has won, 
not to be outridden, though outrun, 
ng, fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
d with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was jeln'd: 0 
him diſpoſi ing in his own abode, 
Wy footh'd the Goddefs, while he gull'd the god: 
ſe, daughter, to complain; and ſtint the ſtrife; 
y Palamon ſhell have his promis'd wife: 3 
i Mars, the lord of conqueſt, in the fight 
th palm and laurel ſhall adorn his knight. 
de is my courſe, nor turn I to my place 
| | length of time, and move with tardy pace. 
arms: feels me, when I preſs th” etherial plains,” 
5 band is heavy, and the wound remains. 
F K 2 
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Mine is the ſhipwreck, in a wat'ry ſign; 3 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine. nd V 
Cold ſhivering agues, melanchaly care. t len 
And bitter blaſting winds, and poiſon'd air, nd di 
Are mine, and wilful death, reſulling from deſpair, Noi 
The throtling quinſey tis my ſtar appoints, - sat a 
And rheumatiſms I ſend to rack, the joints: t on: 
When churls rebel againit their native prince, n fr 
I arm their hands. and furniſh the pretence; r Ma 
And houſing in the lion's. hateful ſign, he go. 
Bought ſenates, and deſerting troops are mine. darp'ni 
Mine is the. privy pois' ning, I command. he nei 

| Vnkindly-ſeafons, and ungrateful land. dr batt; 
By me kings palaces are puſh'd to ground, ſling 
And migers, cruſh'd beneath their mines. are found, Matt rin, 
* Twas I ſlew Samſon, when the pillar'd ball owds t. 
Fell down, and cruſn'd the many with. the tall. tt'ring 
My looking is the fine of peſtile nee, e gree 
That Fn at once the people and the prince. glitt'ri 
Now weep no more, but truſt thy grandſire's art; N poliſſ 
Mars ſhall be pleas'd, and thou pexfarm. thy part. d creſte 
Tis ill, tho! diff vent your complexions are, lghts, v 
The family of heav'n for men ſhould war. gaudy | 


Th' expedient pleas'd, where neither loft his rigbt: Me lac'd 


Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. bird the 
The management they left to Chrono's care; e courſe 
Now turn we to th” effect, and ſing the war. ſnortir 

In Athens, all- was pleaſure, mirth, and play,  ſmiths 
All proper to the ſpring, and ſprightly May: Sin thei 
Which ev'ry ſoul inſpir'd with ſuch delight, nails fo 


* Twas juſting all the day, and love at night. 


. III. THE KNIGHT'S TALE. 
eav'n ſmil'd, and gladded was the heart of man; 
ad Venus had the world, as when it firſt began, 

t length in ſleep their bodies they compoſe, 

nd dreamt the future fight, and early roſe. 

Now ſcarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
5 at a ſignal giv'n, the ſtreets with clamours _ 
t once the crowd aroſe; confusꝰd and high 1 ? 


B. Il 


Yn from the heav'n was heard'a' ſhouting cry; 

r Mars was early up, and rowz'd the ſky. 

he gods came downward to behold the wars, 

zrp'ning their ſights, and leaning from their ſtars. 


» he neighing of the genꝰ'rous horſe was heard, 

or battle by the buſy groom prepar d: 

ſtling of harneſs, rattling of the ſhield, 

found. Matt'ring of armour, furbiſh'd for the field. 

owds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtreet,” | 3 
ul. tt'ring the pavement with their courſers feet: WT 
. e greedy ſight might there devour the gold 
SPY glitt'ring arms, too dazling to behold ; 
$ art; I poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 
part. Ws creſted morions, with their plamy pride, 
* ights, with a long retinue of their ſquires, 

gaudy liv'ries march,” and quaint attires. 
s right: Ne lac'd the helm, another held the lance: 
L bird the ſhining buckler did advance. 
ez; e courſer paw'd the ground with reſtleſs feet, 
A l ſnorting foam'd, and champ'd the golden bit. 
play,  \miths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
5 sin their hands, and hammers at their ſide, 
1 nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thongs for ſhields 
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Ad the laſt comers bear the former to the ſides, 
Tbe throvpg is in the mid: the common crew 


| Serious in aſpeQ, carneſt in their talk: 


But moſt their looks on the black manarch bend, 
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The yeomen guard the ſtreets, in ſecwly bands; 

And clowns come crowding on, with cudgels in thei 
bands. 

The trumpets, next che gate, in order plac'd, 

Attend the ſign to ſound the mattial blaſt: 

The palace-yard is fill'd with floating tides,. 


Shut out, the hall admits. the better few. 
In knots they ſtand, ortn a rank they walk, 


Factious, and fay'ring this or t' other fide, 

As their ſtrong fancies, and weak neaſan. guide: 
Their wagers back their wiſhes: numbers hold 
With the fair freckl'd king, and. beard of gold: 
So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they eaſt. 

So prominent his cagle's beak is plac'd. 


His riſing muſcles, and his-brawn- commend ; 
His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear, 
Each aſking a gigantic farce ta laat. 

All ſpoke as partial favour mox'd the mind; a 
And ſafe themſelves, at ethers caſt divin'd. 

- Wak'd by the cries, th' Athenian chief aroſe, 
The knightly forms of combat to diſpoſe; 

And paſſing through th? abſequious guards, he ſate 
Conſpieuous on a throne, ſublime in ate; 
There, for the two contending knights he ſent? 
Arm'd cap-a-pe, with-rev'zence low they bent; 


ef 


. HI. THE KNIGHT'S PALE, | 
e ſmil'd on both, and with ſuperior look, 
alike their offer'd adoration took. © 

The people preſs on ev'ry fide to fee 

heir awful prince, and hear his high decree. 
hen ſigning te the heralds with his hand, 

hey gave bis orders from their lofty ſtand. 


Our ſovereign lord has ponder'd in his mind 
he means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 
and of his grace, and in-born clemency, - 
de modifies his firſt ſevere decree; 157 
The keener edge of battle to rebate 
he troops for honour fighting, not fon hate. 


nd wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſhort of life. 


That ſlings afar, and poniards hand to hand, 
je baniſh'd from the field ; that none ſhall dare 
ith ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war; 

ut in fair combat fight with manly firength, - 

or puſh with biting paint, byt e 1 
he tut ney isallow'd but one career, 
the tough aſb, with the — A 
ut knights unhors d may riſe from off the — 
nd fight on foot, their honour to regain. 
lor, if at miſchief taken, on tho ground 

lain, but pris'ners-to the pillar bound, 
t either barrier plac'd; nor (captives made.) 
freed, or arm id anew the fight invade. 


zilence is thrice enjoin'd; then thus aloud [ crowd. 
The king at arms beſpeaks the knights and liſtaing 


e wills, nat death ſhou id terminate their ſtrife; 


ut iſſues, ere the Gght, his dread command. 


HS 
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The chief of either ſide, bereft of life, | 

Or yielded to his foe, concludes the ſtrife, . 
Thus dooms the lord: now valiant knights and young 
Fight each his fill with ſwords and maces long. 

The herald ends: the vaulted firmament 

With loud acclaims, and vaſt applauſe is rent: 
Heav'n guard a prince ſo gracious and ſo good, 
So juſt, and yet ſo provident of blood! 
This was the gen'ral cry. The trumpets ſound, 

And warlike ſymphony is heard around. 

The marching troops through Athens take their way, 
The great earl - marſhal orders their array. 
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The fair from high the paſſing pomp: behold ; At i 
A rain of flow'rs is from the windows roll'd. he g: 
The caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, av'd 
And horſes hoofs, for earth, on ſilken tap'ſtry tread, Lit mai 
The king goes midmoſt, and the rivals ride From e 
In equal rank, and cloſe his either ſide. wo tr 
Next after theſe, there rode the royal wife, Buch bo 
With Emily, the cauſe, and the reward of ſtrife. n ſtatu 
The following cavalcade, by three and _—_ 5 he nic 
Proceed by titles marſhal'd in degree. Vhere | 
Thus through the ſouthern gate they Ae their wah Thus ra 
And at the liſts arriv'd ere prime of day.” _ i lence 
There, parting from the king, the chiefs divide, or ſo cl 
And-wheeling eaſt and weſt, before their many ride. rrhe frau 
Th' Athenian monarch mounts his throne on  bigh, The tale 
And after him the queen; and Emily: Ind chie 
Next theſe, the kindred of the crown are ee he hera 
he fort1 


With nearer ſeats, and lords by ladies plac'd, | 


young 


r way, | 


tread, 


fe. 


1 way, 
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care were they ſeated, when with clamours loud, 
n ruſh'd at once a rude promiſcuous crowd: 

he guards, and then each other overbare, 

And in a moment throng the ſpacious theatre, 
Now chang'd the jarring noiſe to whiſpers low, 

Is winds forſak ing ſeas, more ſoftly blow; 

hen at the weſtern. gate, on which the car 

Is plac'd aloft, that bears the god of war. | 
Proud Arcite ent'ꝰ ring arm'd before his tr; 

Stops at the barrier, and divides the plain. 

Red was his banver, and diſplay'd abroad, 

be bloody colours of his patron. god. 

At that ſelf. moment enters Palamon. 

he gate of Venus, and the riſing ſun; 

av'd by: the wanton winds, his banner ſlias. 

All maiden white, and ſhares the people's eyes. 

WF om caſt to weſt, look all the world around, 
wo troops ſa match'd, were never to be found: 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 

n ſtature fix d; ſo proud an equipage: 

he niceſt eye could no diſtin tion make, 

Vhere lay th? advantage, or what ſide to take, 
Thus rang'd, the herald for the laſt proclaims 

\ filence, while they anſwer'd to their names 2 

or ſo the king decreed, to ſhun with care 

The fraud of mnſters falſe, the common bane of war. 
The tale was juſt, and then the gates were elos d; 
Ind chief to ehief, and troop to troop oppos'd. 

he heralds laſt retir'd, and loudly cry'd, 

he fortune of the field be fairly try d. 
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At this, the challenger with fierce defy 


His trumpet ſounds; the challeng'd makes reply : (%: 


With clangor rings the field. reſounds 80 "nel 

| ky. 5 
Their vizors clos'd, their finces in the reſt, 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt; 

They vaniſh from the barrier, ſpeed the race, 

And ſpurring ſee decreaſe the middle 1 

A A cloud of ſmoke envellops either hoſt, - 

And all at once the combatants are loſt : 

Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 

Courſers with courſers juſtling, men with men: 

As lab'ring in eclipſe, a while they ſtay, 

Till the next blaſt of wind reſtores the day. 

They look anew: the beauteous form of fight 

Is chang'd, and war appears a grizly ſight. 

Two troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd, 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ſtrow'd: 

Not half the number in their ſeats are found, 

But men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground. 

The points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, 

The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field. 


LL The knights unhors'd, on foot renew the fight; 


The glitt'ring fauchions caſt a gleaming light: 
Hauberks and helms are hew'd with many a wound; 
Out ſpins the ſtreaming blood, and dies the ground. 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 


They break the bones, and make the ſolid armour bend. 


This thruſts amid the throng with furious force; 
Down goes, at once, the horſeman and the horſe: 
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3, III. THE.KNIGHT'S TALE, - _ ny 
hat courſer ſtumbles on the fallen ſteed, 

ind flound'ring, throws the rider o'er his head. 
Ine rolls along, a foot-ball to his foes; 5 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows, 

his halting, this diſabl'd with his wound, 

In triumph led, is to the pillar bound, - 
here by the King's award he muſt abide: 

here goes a captive led on t' other (ide. 

By fits they ctaſe; and leaning on the lance, 

ake breath a while, and to new fight advane. 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar'd 
His utmoſt force, and each forgot to ward. 
he head of this was to the ſaddle bent, 4. 
hat other backward to the crupper ſents 
Both were by turns unhors'd ; the jealous blows x 
Fall thick and heavy. when on foot y cloſe: - 

o deep their fauchions bite, that ev'ry ſtroke took. 
ierc'd to the quick; and equal wounds they _—_ and 
Zorn far aſunder by the tides of men 
ike adamant and ſteel they meet agen. {1 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood. ? 


„ II 


ed 


\ famiſh'd lion iſſuing from the wood 

Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food. 

ach claims poſſeſſion, neither will obey, . 

ut both their paws are faſten'd-on the prey: 

They bite, they tear; and while in vain they ſtrive, 
The ſwains come arm'd between, and beth to diſtance 
drive. 

At length, as fate be and all things tend. 
y courſe of time to their GE: end; 
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420 PA LAMON AND ARCITE?Y OR, B. In 
So when the ſun to weſt was far declin'd, | 
And bath afreſh in mortal battle join'd, 
The ſtrong Emetrius'came in Arcite's aid; 
And Palamon with odds was overlaid: 
For turning ſhort, he ſtruck with all his 8e 
Full on the helmet of th! unwary knight. 
Deep was the wound; he ſtagger'd with _ blow, 
And turn'd him to his unexpettod fos; 
Whom with fuch force he ſtruck, he cena h to 
And cleft the circle bf his golden r-Jm . 
But Arcitt's men, who how prevail'd n ſight, 
Twice ten at once ſurround the fiaple knight: 
O'crpower'd at length, they force im to the ground 
Unyielded as he was, and to the par bound; 
And king Lyecurgus, white he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbl'4/on the plain. 
W bono laments but Palamon, pelle 
No more to try the fortune of the fie 1 
And worſe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival's conqueſt, and renounee theiprize! | 1 
The royaljudJge on his tribunal plac'd, © be vidt 
Who had beheld the fight from fit totlght, r for! 
| Bade ceaſe the war; pronouncing from on high oe head 
| .  Arcite of Thebes hall won ihe bvautevus Emily. d paid 
The ſound of trumpets to the voice reply'd, en pu 
And'round the royal liſts the heralds ory'd, bere T 
' Arcite of Thebes has won the besutebus bride. Irious h. 
The people rend the ſkies with vaſtupplauſe ; here ne 
All- own the chief, when fortune owns the cauſe. en paſſ; 
55 a WAA | ſweet re 
SOL, 
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eite is own'd ev*n by the gods above, 
nd conqu'ring Mars inſults the queen of love. 
> laugh d he, when the rightful Titan fail'd, 
nd Jove's uſurping arms in heav'n prevail'd, 
augh'd all the pow'rs who favour tyranny; 
nd all the ſtanding army of the ſky. - 
ut Venus with dejected eyes appears, 
ad weeping, on the liſts diſtill'd her tears; 
er will refus'd, which grieves a woman moſt, _ 
nd in her champion foil'd, the cauſe of love is loſt, 
ill Saturn ſaid, fair daughter, now be ſtill, 
be bluſt'riog fool has ſatisfy'd his will: 
ground; is boon is giv'n; his Knight has gain'd the day, 
tt loft the prize; th' arrears are yet to pay. 
hy hour is come, and mine the care ſhall be. 
o pleaſe thy knight, and ſet thy promiſe free. 
Now while the heralds run the liſts around, 
id Arcite, Arcite, heav'n and earth reſound; 
miracle (nor leſs it could be call'd) 
heir joy with unexpected ſorrow pall'd, 
he victor knight had laid his helm aſide, 
it for his eaſe, the greater part for pride: 
rc headed, popularly low he bow'd, 
4 paid the ſalutations of the crowd. 
hen ſpurring at full ſpeed, ran endlong on 
here Theſeus ſat on his imperial throne; 
Irious he drove, and upward caſt his eye, 
here next the queen was plac'd his Emily; 
en paſſing, to the ſaddle-bow'he bent, 
ſweet regard the gracious virgin lent: 
Vor. I, L 
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322 PALAMON AND ARCTTE? OR, B, Il 
(For women, to the brave an eaſy prey, 
Still follow fortune, where ſhe leads the way :) 
Juſt then, from earth ſprung out a flaſhing fire, 
By Pluto ſent, at Saturn's bad deſire; 
The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pummel caſt the knight: 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. 
Black was his count'nance in a little ſpace, 
For all the blood was gather'd in his face. 
Help was at hand; they rear'd him from the 0 
And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound; 
Then Janc'd a vein, and watch'd returning breath; 
It came, but clogg'd with ſymptoms of his death, 
The ſaddle - bow the noble parts had preſt, 
All bruis'd and mortify'd his manly breaſt, 
Him ſtill entranc'd, and in a litter laid, : 
They bore from field, and to his bed convey'd. 
At length he wak'd, and with a feeble cry, 
The word he firſt pronounc'd was Emily. 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn 
In pomp triumphant to the town return'd, 
- Attended by the chiefs, who fought the field : 
(Now friendly mix'd, and in one troop compell'd.) 
Compos'd his looks to counterfeited cheer, 
And bade them not for Arcite's life to fear. 
But that which gladded all the warrior train, 
Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were {lt 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſalves they cure, and ſome with chan 

* 8 | 
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\ment the bruiſes, and the pains aſſwage, [Aage. 
4 heal their inward hurts with ſov'reign * of 
he king in perſon viſits all around, 

>nforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound; 

nours the princely chiefs, rewards the reſt, 

d holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt. 

one was difgrac'd ; for falling is no ſhame; 

nd cowardice alone is loſs of fame. 

he vent rous knight is from the ſaddle thrown; 

t tis the fault of fortune, not his own. 
crowns and palms the conqu'ring fide adorn, 

he victor under better ſtars was born: 


J; ä 
h: Nie brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe, 
5 or overpow'r'd with arms, deſerts his cauſe; 


nſham'd, tho? foil'd, he does the beſt he can; 
ce is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

Thus Theſeus ſmil'd on all with equal grace; 
id each was ſet according to his place. 
ih eaſe were reconcil'd the diff ring parts, 
dr envy never dwells in noble hearts. 
length they took their leave, the time cxpir'd; 
ell pleas'd, and to their ſev'ral homes retir'd. 
Mean while the health of Areite ſtill impairs: - 
54 om bad proceeds to worſe, and mocks the leeches cares: 
oln is his breaſt, his inward pains increaſe, 
| means are us'd, and all without ſuecefs. 
be clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
rrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art : 
or breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail; 
outward remedies and inward fail: 
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The mold of nature's fabric is deſtroy'd, 
Her veſſels diſcompos'd, her virtue void: 
The bellows of his lungs begins to ſwell: 
All out of frame is ev'ry ſecret cell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. 
Thoſe breathing organs thus within oppreſt, 


Nought profits him to fave abandon'd life, 
The midmoſt region batter'd, and deſtroy'd, 


For phyſic can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not a xe create. 
Arcite is doom'd to die in all his pride, 


Gain'd hardly, againſt right, and unenjoy'd. 


Conſcience, that of all phyſic works. the laſt, 
Caus'd him to ſend for Emily in haſte. 
With her, at his defire, came Palamon ; 
Then on his pillow rais'd, he thus begun. 
No language can expreſs the ſmalleſt part 
Of what 1 feel, and ſuffer in my heart, 

For you, whom beſt I love and. value moſt; 
But to your ſervice I bequeath my ghoſt; 
Which from this mortal body when unty'd, 
Unſeen, unheard, ſhall hover at your fide; 
Nor fright you. waking, nor your ſleep offend, 
But wait officious, and your ſteps attend: 


B. Ill 


With venom ſoon diſtend the finews of his breaſt, 


Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxatife. 


When nature cannot work, th” effect of art is void. 


Muſt leave his youth, and yield his beanteovs bride, 


| 


When 'twas declar'd, all hope of life was paſt, 
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ow I have lov'd, excuſe my faltring tongue, 
Ny ſpirits feeble, and my pains are ſtrong : 

This I may fay, I only grieve to die 

gecauſe I loſe my charming Emily: 

o die, when heav'n had put you in my pow'r, 
ate could not chuſe a more malicious hour ! 
Vhat greater curſe con'd envious fortune give, 
han juſt to die when I began to live! 

ain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave, 
ow warm in love, now with'ring in the grave! 
ever, O never more to ſee the ſun! | 
ill dark, in a damp vault, and ſtill alone! 

his fate is common; but I loſe my breath 

ar bliſs, and yet not bleſs d before my death. 
rewell; but take me dying in your arms, 

is all I can enjoy of all your ctfarttis : 

is hand I cannot but in death refign; 

„ could I live! but while I live 'tis mine. 

eel my end approach, and thus embrac'd, 
pleas'd to die, but hear me ſpeak my laſt. 
my ſweet foe, for you, and you alone, 

roke my faith with injur'd Palamon. 


Ill, 


8 


ng love and proud ambition have no bonnds. 
much I doubt, ſhou'd heay'n my life prolong, 
ou'd retnrn to juſtify my wrong: 

while my former flames remain within, 

ntance is but wadt of pow'r to ſin. 

b mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, 

he, nor you, were guilty of the ſtrife; 

L. 3. 


love the ſenſe of right and wrong confounds, 
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Nor I, but as I lov'd: yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire; 
For ſtill our kindred ſouls had one deſire. 

He had a moment's right, in point of time ;. 
Had I ſeen firſt, then his had been the crime, 
Fate made it mine, and juſtify'd his right; 
Nor holds this earth a more deſerving knight, 
For virtue, valour, and for. noble blood, 


Truth, honour, all that is compriz'd in good; 


So help me heav'n, in all the world is none 
So worthy to be loy'd as Palamon. 

He loves you too; with ſuch a holy fire, 
As will not, cannat but with life expire: 
Our vow'd affections both have often try'd,. 
Nor any love but yours cou'd ours divide. 
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Then by my love's inviolable band, 

By my long ſuff ring. and my ſhort command, 
If e'er you plight your vows when I am gone, 
Have pity on the faithful Palamon. 

This was his laſt; for death came on amain, 
And exercis'd below, his iron reign; 
Then vpward, to the ſeat of life he goes; 

Senſe fled before him, what he touch'd he froze; 
Yet coy'd he not his, cloſing eyes withdraw. 
Though leſs and leſs of Emily he ſaw: 

So, ſpeechleſs, for a little ſpace he lay; 

Then graſp'd the hand he held, and figh'd his ſoul aw 
But whither went his ſoul, let ſuch relate 

Who ſearch the ſecrets of the future ſtate: 
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ines can ſay but what themſelves believe; 

tong proofs they have, but not demonſtrative: 
pr, were all plain, then all ſides muſt agree, 

d faith itſelf be loſt in certainty. 

o live uprightly then is ſure the beſt, 

o fave ourſelves, and not to damn the reſt. 

he ſoul of Arcite went, where heathens go, 

ho better live than-we, though leſs they know, 
In Palamon a manly grief appears; 

ent, he wept, aſham'd to ſhew his tears: 

ili ſhrick'd but once, and then oppreſs'd: 

ith ſorrow, ſunk upon her lover's breaſt: 

ill Theſeus in his arms convey'd with care, 

r from ſo ſad a ſight, the ſwooning fair. 

were, loſs of time her ſorrow to relate; 5 


| bears the ſex a youthful lover's fate, 

hen juſt approaching to the nnptial ſtate, 

t like a low-hung cloud, it rains ſo faſt, 

hat all at once it falls, and cannot laſt. 

be face of things is chang'd, and Athens now, 
hat laugh'd fo. late, becomes the ſcene of woe: 
atrons, and maids, both ſexes, ev'ry ſtate, 

th tears lament the knight's untimely fate, 

dt greater grief in falling Troy was ſeen _ 

r Hector's death; but Hector was not then. 

d men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, 
e women. beat their breaſts, their checks they tear. 
hy would'ſt thou go, with ane conſent they cry, 
hen thou hadſt gold enough, and Emily! 
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Theſeus himſelf, who ſhou'd bave cheer'd the grif 

Of others, wanted now the fame relief. 

Old Egeus only couid revive bis ſon, 

Who various changes of the world had known; 
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And ſtrange viciſſi-udes of human fate, Vulcanian 
Still alt'ring, never in a ſteady ſtate: Dn which 
Good after ill, and after pain, delight; over'd wi 
Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night: The corps 


Since ev'ry man who lives, is born to die, hite glov 


And none can boaſt ſmeere felicity. \ wreath o 
With equal mind, what happens, let us bear, | ſword ke 
Nor joy, nor gtieve too mueb for things beyond our care, be warlik 
Like pilgrims, to th' appointed place we tend; are was hi 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. enac'd hi 
Ev'n kings but play; and when their part is done, hen to th. 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne. o lie in fo 
With words like theſe the crowd was fatisfy'd, froans, eri 
And ſo they wonld have been, had Theſeus dy'd. nd unaffec 

But he, their king, was lab'riog in bis mind, d Palamoi 
A fitting place for fun'ral pomps to find, 5 fable gart 
Which were in honour of the dead deſign'd. is aubourn 
And after long debate, at laſt he found hich to th 
(As love itſelf had mark'dthe ſpot of ground) t Emily. 
That grove for ever green, that eonſcious lawnd, virgin. wid 
Where he with Palamon fought band to hand: dd that the 
That where he fed his amorous deſires form ac 
With ſoft complaints, and felt his honeſt ffres, e ſteed tha 
There other flames might waſte his earthly part, as trapp'd * 


| | And burn his limbs, where love had burn'd his heart, d cover'd 
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This, once reſoly'd, the peaſants were enjoin'd 
zere wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find, 
ith ſounding axes to the grove they go, 
ell, ſplit, and lay the fewel on a row, 
Vulcanian food: a bier is next prepar'd, 
In which the lifeleſs body ſhould be rear'd, 
over'd with cloth of gold, on which was laid 
The corps of Arcite, in like robes array'd. 
hite gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
\ wreath of laurel. mix'd with myrtle, ſpread. 
ſword keen-edg'd within his right he held, 
care, WT he warlike emblem of the conquer'd field: 
are was his manly viſage on the bier; 
enac'd his count'nance; ev'n in death ſevere. 
hen to the palace-hall they bore the knight, 
o lie in ſolemn ſtate, a public fighe. 
roans, crigs, and howlings fill the crowded iy 
nd unaffeed ſorrow fat on ev'ry face. 
d Palamon above the reſt appears, 
fable garments, dew'd with guſhing tears: 
is aubourn locks on either ſhoulder flow'd, 
hich to the fun'ral of his friend he vow'd: 
t Emily, as chief, was next his fide, 
virgin- widow, and a mourning bride. 
id that the princely obſequits might be 
rform'd according to his high degree, 
e ſteed that bore him living to the fight, 5 
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The riders rode abreaſt, and one his ſhield, 

His lance of cornel- wood another held; 

The third his bow, and, glottovs to behold, 

The coſtly quiver, all of burniſh'd gold. 

The nobleſt of the Grecians next appear, 

And weeping, on their ſhoulders bore the bier; 
With ſober pace they march'd, and often ſtay'd, 
And through the maſter-ſtreet the corps convey'd, 
The houſcs to their tpps with black were ſpread, 
And ev'n the pavements were with mourning hid, 
The right- ſide of the pall old Egeus kept, 

And on the left the royal Theſeus wept: 

Each bore a golden bowl of work divine, 


With honey filPd, and milk, and mix'd with ruddy win 


Then Palamon the kinſman of the ſlain, 

And after him appear'd th'-illaſtrious train: 
To grace the pomp, came Emily the bright, 
With cover'd fire the fun'ral pile to light. 
With high devotion was the ſervice made, 

And all the rites of pagan- honour paid: 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muſt fend the ſhaft below. 
The bottom was full twenty fathom broad, 


With crackling ſtraw beneath in due proportion ſtrow' 


The fabric ſeem'd a woot of riſiag green, 
With ſulphur and bitumen caft between, 

To feed the flames: the trees were unctuous fir, 
And mountain-aſh, the mother of the ſpear ; 
The mourner yew, and builder oak were there: 
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The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a ſofter grain, [Jain. d 
ind laurels which the gods for conqu'ring chiefs or- 
How they were rank ' d, ſhafl reft untold by me, 

ith nameleſs nymphs that liv'd in ev'ry tree; 

Kor how the dryads, and the woodland train, 
Piſherited, ran howling o'er the plain: | 

Nor how the birds to foreign ſeats repair'd, 

dr beaſts, that bolted out, and ſaw the foreſt bar d: 
or how the ground, now clear'd, with ghaſtly fright 
zeheld the ſudden ſun, a ſtranger to the light. 
The ſtraw, as firſt I faid, was laid below; 

df chips and ſere-wood was the ſecond row: 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd: 
The fourth high ſtage the fragrant odours held, 
Ind pearls, and precious ſtones, and rich array; 
n midſt of which, embalm'd, the body lay. 

he ſervice ſung, the maid with mourning eyes 
he ſtubble fir'd ; the ſmouldring flames ariſe : 
his office done, ſhe ſunk upon the ground; 
ut what ſhe ſpoke, recover'd from her ſwoond, 
want the wit in moving words to dreſs; 

vt by themſelves the tender ſex may gueſs. 
'hile the devevring fire was burning faſt, 

ich jewels in the flame the wealthy caſt; 

nd ſome their ſhields, and ſome their lances threw, 
nd gave the warrior's ghoſt a warrior's due. 

lll bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, 

ere pour'd upon the pile of burning wood, 

d hiſſing flames receive, and hungry lick the food, 
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Then thrice the mounted ſquadrons ride around Il huſh 
The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice reſound; WWcco thor 
Hail, and farewell, they ſhouted thrice amain, length 
Thrice facing to the left, and thrice they turn d agau f b' atten 


Still as they turn'd, they beat their clatt'ring ſhields; The ca 
The women mix their cries; and clamour fills Mang dow 


With filent wonder then they watch'd th' event: 


Relds. | rreat was 

The warlike wakes continu'd all the night, Vhen pea: 
And fun'ral games were play'd at new returning light re, food, 
Who naked wreſtl'd beſt, beſmear'd with oil, nd love, | 
Or who with gauntlets gave or took the foil, be chain 
J will not tell you, nor wou'd you attend; ternal ma 
But briefly haſte to my long ſtory's end. he ſame f 
I paſs the reſt; the year was fully mourn'd, ow long t 
And Palamon long ſince to Thebes return'd, or can the 
When, by the Grecians general conſent, that all. 
At Athens Theſeus held his parliament: orten the 
Among the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, ut never p; 
That conquer'd Thebes from bondage ſhou'd be fr men opp; 
Reſerving homage to th? Athenian throne, brow off t 
To which the ſovereign ſummon'd Palamon. ben ſince t 
Uoknowing of the cauſe, he took his way, n ſome un: 
Mournful in mind, and fill in black array. arts of the 
The monarch mounts the throne, and plac'd on ¶ ¶ ho gives u 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: rr nature e. 
So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate roſe, and paid hat being 
Becoming rev'rence to the royal maid. perfect, ſt 
And firſt ſoft whiſpers through th' aſſembly went: bject to cha 


ants, beaſts, 
e more or | 


Yor, I, 


II 
| huſh'd; the king aroſe with awful grace, 

ey thought was in his breaſt; arid counſel in his face. 
tlength he figh'd ; and having firſt prepar'd 

b attentive audience, thus his will declar'd. 

The cauſe and ſpring of motion, from above 
ung down on earth the golden chain of love: 
reat was th' effect, and high was his intent, 
hen peace among the jarring ſeeds he ſent, 

Fre, flood, and earth, and air by this were bound, 
nd love, the common link, the new creation crown'd. 
be chain ſtill bolds; for tho” the forms decay, 
ternal matter never wears away: 

he ſame firſt mover certain bounds has plac'd, 

ow long thoſe periſhable forms ſhall laſt; 

or can they laſt beyond the time affign'd 

5 that all_ſecing, and all. making mind: 

orten their hours they may; for will is frees” 

ut never paſs th* appointed deſtiny. 3 
men oppreſs' d, when weary of their breath, 

brow off the burden, and ſuborn their death. 

hen ſince thoſe forms begin, and have their end, 

n ſome unalter'd eauſe they ſure depend: 

arts of the whole are we; but God the whole; 

'ho gives us life, and animating ſoul. 

or nature cannot from a part derive 

hat being. which the whole can only give: 
perfect, ſtable; but imperfe@ we, 

bject to change, and diff rent in degree. 

ants, beaſts; and man; and as our organs are, 

ſe more or leſs of bis gg mare. 7 
er. , M 
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But by a long deſcent, th” etherial fire Mok in the 
Corrupts; and forms, the mortal part, expire: M others 
As he withdraws his virtue, ſo they paſs, bat mak 
And the ſame matter makes another maſs: Wt whoſe c. 
This law th' omniſcient pow'r was pleas'd to give, ben 'tis o 
That ev'ry kind ſhould by ſucceſſion live, Wo make a 
That individuals die, his will ordains; ake what 
The propagated ſpecies (till remains. ie bad gr. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, d cou'd \ 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: ss beſt to 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays, ſhen we h 
Supreme in ſlate; and in three more decays: it ſerv'd © 
So wears the paving pebble in the ſtreet, | hen ſhoulc 
And towns and tow'rs their fatal periods meet. d leave n 
So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie, ſhould wi 
Forſaken of their ſprings; and leave their channel; fon future 
So man, at firſt a drop, dilates with heat, joying wl 
Then form'd, the little heart begins to beat; d dying-i1 
Secret he feeds, unknowing in the cell; en round 
At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the ſhell, N joyous « 
And ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; bile the n 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid. u'd grudg 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, Ice then oi 
Grudges their life, from whence his own began. I ſhould 
Retchleſs of laws, affeRs to rule alone, | call untin 
Anxious to reign, and reſileſs on the throne: ith grief a: 
Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt ; Mm a foul | 


Rich of three ſouls, and lives all three to waſte. aht he to 

Some thus; but thouſands more in flow'r of age: IN tears r; 

For few arrive to run the latter ſtage, 
I 


III. THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
nk in the firſt, in battle ſome are lain, 
d others whelm'd beneath the ſtormy main. 
hat makes all this, but Jupiter the king, 
whoſe command we periſh, and we ſpring? 
hen 'tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 
o make a virtue of neceſlity. 

ake what he gives, ſince to rebel is vain; 

ge bad grows better, which we well ſuſtain : 
d cou'd we chuſe the time, and chuſe aright, 
js beſt to die, our honour at the height. 

Then we have done our anceſtors no ſhame, 
it ſerv'd our friends, and well ſecur'd our fame; 
hen ſhould we wiſh our happy life to cloſe, 

d leave no more for fortune to diſpoſe : 

ſhould we make our death a glad relief, 

om future ſhame, from ſickneſs, and from grief: 
joying while we live the preſent hour, 
d dying in our excellence, and flaw'r. 

en round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhou'd run, 
dd joyous of our conqueſt, early won: 

hile the malicious world with envious tears 

ou'd grudge our happy end, and wiſh it theirs. 
Ice then our Arcite is with honour dead, 

hy ſhould we mourn, that he ſo ſoon is freed, 
call untimely, what the gods decreed ? 

th grief as juſt, a friend may be deplor'd, 

dm a foul priſon to free air reſtor'd. 

zht he to thank his kinſman, or his wife, 

d tears recall him into wretched life] 

M2 


ve, 


nels 


ell, 


an. 


ſte. 


Their ſorrow hurts themſelves ; on him is loſt; 
And worſe than both, offends his happy ghoſt. 
What then remains, but after paſt anncy, 

To take the good viciſſitude of joy? 

To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 
Poſſeſs our ſouls, and while we live, to live ? 
Ordain we then two ſorrows to combine, 

And in one point th? extremes of grief to join; 
That thence reſulting joy may be renew'd, 

As jarring notes in harmony conclude. 

Then I propoſe, that Palamon ſhall be 

In marriage join'd with beauteous Emily; 

For which already I have gain'd th” aſſent 

Of my free people in full parliament. 

Long love to her has born the faithful knight, 
And well deſerv'd, had fortune done bim right: 
"Tis time to mend her fault; fince Emily 

By Arcite's death fiom former vows is free : 
If you, fair fiftcr, ratify th' accord, 

And take him for your hvſband, and your lord. 
Tis no diſhonour to confer your grace 
On one deſcended from a royal race : 

And were be leſs, yet years of ſervice paſt 
From grateful ſouls exact reward at laſt : 

Pity is heav'n's and yours: nor can ſhe find 

A throne ſo ſoft as in a woman's mind. 


Seem'd to give Theſeus, what ſhe gave the knight, 
Then turning to the Theban, thus he ſaid; 
Small arguments are needful.to perſuade 
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He ſaid; ſhe bluſn'd; and as o'craw'd by might, 
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our temper to comply with my command ; 

ind ſpeaking thus, he gave Emilia's hand. 

mil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 

obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight, 

nd bleſs'd with nuptial bliſs the ſweet laborious 
night. | 

tos, and Anteros, on either ſide, 

ne fir d the bridegroom, and one warm'd the bride; 

nd long-attending Hymen from above 

owr'd on the bed the whole Idalian grove, 

ll of a tenor was their after-life, 

o day diſcolour'd with domeſtic ſtrife; 

o jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd, 

ure repoſe, and kindneſs undeceiv'd. 

hus heav'n, beyond the compaſs of his thought, 

nt him the bleſſing he ſo dearly bought. 

So may the queen of love long duty bleſs, 

id all true lovers find the ſame ſucceſs. . 


THE END OF TIE THIRD BOOK. 
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O W bleſt is he, who leads a country life, wo wreſtl, 
Unvex'd with anxious cares, and void of ſtriſe Not that 

Who ſtudying peace, and ſhunning civil rage, ut yet, if 1 
Enjoy'd kis youth. and now enjoys his age: nd better 
All who deſerve his love, he makes his own; us have 
And, to be lov'd himſelf, needs only to be known. {ruſting as 
Juſt, good, and wiſe, contending neighbours come I porter g 
From your award, to wait their final doom z admit the 


And, foes before, return in friendſhip home. or God, w 
Without their coſt, you terminate the cauſe; o ſanctiſie 
And ſave th' expence of long litigious laws: eavn, whe 

E 6: N ad to the ſ 
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yhere ſuits are travers'd; and ſo little won, 
That he who. conquers, is but laſt undone: 
uch are not your decrees; but ſo deſign'd, 
hat ſanction leaves a laſting peace behind 
ice your own ſoul, ſerene; a pattern of your wind. ) 
Promoting concord, and compoſing ſtrife, © 
ord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife; 
here, for a year, a month, perhaps a night, 
ong penitence ſucceeds a ſhort delight: 
linds are ſo hardly match'd, that ev'n the firſt; 
hough pair'd by heav'n, in paradiſe, were e 
or man and woman, though in one they grow, : 
let, firſt or laſt, return again to two. 1 K 
 O i: io God's i image, ſhe to his was made; N 
o farther from the fount, the ſtream at random ſtray d. 
How cou'd he ſtand, when put to double pain, 
e muſt a weaker than himſelf ſuſtain! 
ach might have ſtood perhaps; but each _ | 
wo wreſtlers help to pull each other don. 
Not that my verſe wou'd blemitſh all the Flr; 1 
ut yet, if ſome be bad, tis wiſdom to beware 
nd better ſhun the bait; than ſtruꝑgle in the ſnare.) 
us have you ſhunn'd, and ſhun r married e 
ruſting as little as you can to fate. 
lo porter guards the paſſage of your door; 
admit the wealthy, and exclude the poor: 
or God, who gave the viches, gave the heart 
o ſanctiſie the whole, by ging par: 
ea 'n, who foreſaw the will, the means nee 
ad to the ſecond ſon, a bleſſing brought: 
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ſtrifel 


wile 
ome 
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The firſt. begotten had his father's ſhare; 80 liv' 
But you, like Jacob, are' Rebecca's "way | Ind multi 
So may your ſtores, and fruitful fields inereaſe; he firſt | 
And ever be you bleſs'd, who live to bleſs. ceſs beg 
As Ceres ſow'd, where'er her chariot flew; ity the g 
As heav'n in deſarts rain'd the bread of dew, o ſearch 
$0 free to many, to relations moſt, o which, 
You feed with manna your own Iſrael-hoſt. he doom 
With crowds attended of your ancient race, n vain the 
You ſeek the champian-ſports, or ſylvan-chace : ate faſten 
With well breath'd beagles, you ſurround the wood; What help 
_ Ev'n then, induſtrious of the common good: Fuibbons | 
And often have you brought the wily fox ut Mauru 
To ſuffer for the firſtlings of the flocks; g1 
Chas'd ev'n amid the folds; and made to bleed, nd no mo 
Like felons, where they did the murd'rous deed, han when 
This fiery game, your active youth maintain'd ; ou'dſt th 
Nor yet, by years extinguiſh'd, though reſtraind: Wu! Maus 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; By chace 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. oil ſtrung 
The hare, in paſtures or in plains is found, t we, the! 
Emblem of humane life, who runs the round; re dwindlꝰ 
And, after all bis wand'ring ways are done, tter to hu 
His circle fills, and ends where he begun, | han fee th 
Juſt as the ſetting meets the riſing ſun. be wiſe, fe 
Thus Princes eaſe their cares: but happier he, od never n 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure thro? neceſſity, The tree 
Than ſuch as once on ſlipp'ry thrones were plac'd; W's eaſie fo 


And chaſing, 1 to think n. are chas d. * our g 
7 rſt had i 


JOHN DRTDEN Ef; 
80 liv'd our fires, eber doctors learn'd te kill, 
Ind multiply'd with theirs, the weekly bill! 
he firſt phyſicians by debauch were made: 11 
xceſs began, and ſloth ſuſtains the trade. Ty 
ity the generous Kind their cares beſtow | 
'0 ſearch forbidden truths; (a fin to know:) 
o which, if human ſcience cou'd attain, - 75 
he doom of death, pronounc'd by God, were vain. 
n vain the leech wou'd interpoſe delay; [1 
ate faſtens farſt, and vindicates the prey. 
bat help from arts endeavours can we have! 
5uibbons but gueſſes, nor is ſure to ſave; - 
ut Maurus ſweeps whole inte __ RT ery. * 
grave. | 
nd no more mercy to l will aſe, 
han when he robb'd and murder'd Maro's muſe. 
ou'dſt thou be ſoon diſpatch'd, and periſh whole? 
alt Maurus with thy life, and M-Ib-rn with thy ſoul. 
By chace our long liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 
oil ſtrung the nerves, and purifi'd.the blood: 
t we, their ſons, a pamper d race of men, 
re dwindl'd down to threeſcore years and ten. 
tter to hunt in fields, for health unbought, 
han fee the Doctor for a nauſeous draught. 
be wiſe, for eure, on exerciſe depend; | 
od never made his work, for man to mend. 4 
The tree of knowledge, once in Eden plac'd, 
d; ss eaſie found, but was forbid the taſte : 
. had our grandſire walk'd without his wife, 

rſt had ſought the better plant of life 


JOHN DRYDEN EsQq; 143 
or gratify-whate'er the great deſire. 
or grudging give, what public needs require, 
dart muſt be left, a fund when foes invade; 
ind part employ'd to roll the wat'ry trade: 
„'n Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a ſabbath-year, to mend the meagre ſoil, 
Good ſenators, (and ſuch are you,) ſo give, 
That kings may be ſupply'd, the people thrive. 
Ind he, when want requires, is truly wiſe, 
ho ſlights not foreign aids, nor over- buys; 
ut, on our native ſtrength, in time of need, relies. 
unſter was bought, we boaſt not the ſucceſs; 
Who fights for gain, for greater, makes his peace. 
Our foes, compell'd by need, bave paces embrac'd: 
he peace both parties want, is like to laſt; 
Vhich, if ſecure, ſecurely we may trade 
t, not ſecure, ſhou'd never have been made. 
afe in our ſelves, while on ourſelves we ſtand, 
he ſea is ours, and that defends the land. 
, then, the naval ſtores the nation's care, 
ew ſhips to build. and-batter'd to repair. 
Obſerve the war, in ev'ry annual courſe; 
car. What has been done, was done wiih Britiſh force: 
mur ſubdu'd, is England's palm alone; 
e reſt belieg'd; but we conſtrain'd the town: 
e ſaw th? event that follow'd our ſucceſs; : | 
ance, though. pretending arms, purſu'd the peace; 
lig d, by one ſole treaty, to reſtore 
bat twenty years of war had won before, 
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Enough for Europe has our Albion fought: No lawl, 
Let us enjoy the peace our blood has bought. or lenc 
When once the Perſian king was put to flight, Such was 
The weary Macedons refus'd to fight: D parlia 
Themſelves their own mortality confefs's; ut ſo te 
And left the ſon of Jove, to quarrel for the reſt. Is not to 
Evꝰ'n victors are by victorles undone; Ind, in a 
Thus Hannibal, with foreign laurels won, n bonds 
To Carthage was recall'd, too Jate to keep his own, d ſham 
While ſore 6f battle, while our wounds are green, O true 
Why ſhou'd we tempt the doubtful dye again? ho, whi 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſucceſs, ouchſafe 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peace; Tis fo far 
A patriot, both the king and country ſerves; be beauti 
Prerogative, and privilege preſerves: hich, wi 
Of each, our laws the certain limit ow or think 
One muſt not ebb, nor t' other overflow: poet is n 
Betwixt· the prinee and pariament we ſtand; vo of a h 
The barriers of the ſtate on either hand-? eco perfe 
May neither overſſow, for then they drown the land aſe-worth 
When both are full, they feed oar-bleſs'd abode; d 'ris my 
Like thoſe, that water'd once, the paradiſe of God, r ev'n wh 
Some overpoiſe of ſway, by turns they ſhare; e foul ret 

In peace the people, and the prince in war: th keeps 


Conſuls of mod'rate pow'r in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator ſway'd, 
Patriots, in peace, aſſert the people's right; | 
With * ltubborneſs e 8 T8 Vo L. I. 


JOHN DRYDEN ESQ; © 
No lawleſs mandates from the court receive, 
or lend by force; but in a body give. 
zuch was your gen'rous grandſire; free to grant 
D parliaments, that weigh'd their prince's-want : : 
But ſo tenacious of the common cauſe, 
ls not to lend the king againſt his laws. 
Ind, in a lothſom dungeon doom'd to lie, 
bonds retain'd his birthright liberty, 
nd ſham'd oppreſſion, till it ſet him free. 
O true deſcendent of a patriot line, 
ho, while thou ſhar'ſt their luſtre, lend'ſt em thine, 
ouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee; 
Tis ſo far good, as it reſembles thee : 
he beauties to th? original I owe; - 
hich, when I miſs, my own defects I ſhow: 
or think the kindred muſes thy diſgrace; 
poet is not born in ev'ry race. 
vo of a houſe, few ages can afford; 
ne to perform, another to record. 
aſe-worthy actions are by thee embrac'd; 
ad 'tis my praiſe, to make thy praiſes laſt. 
Ir ev'n when death diſſolves our human frame, 
ie ſoul returns to heav'n, from whence it came; 
th On the body, verſe e the fame. 
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EIGHTH BOOK To Pan, a 

und fat of 

300 TP zeginning 

| | Vas lib*ra] 

OVID's META MORPHOSIS,ſ« day 

7 4 7 ill at Dia 

| | | PRE Wrath 1 
CONNEXION TO THE FORM ER STORY, . 

| 5 7 ird with. 

| .  MWchonour'; 

orb, having told how Theſeus had freed Athene. unreve 

from the tribute of children, (which was impos -d itt as the 

them by Minos king of Creta) by killing the Mine ith charg 

taur, here makes a digreſſion to the ſtory of Me . larger b 

ger and Atalanta, which is one of the moſt inartiſſ,ꝗ none 

cial connexions in all the Metamorphoſes: for His eye. bal. 

only ſays, that Theſeus obtain'd. ſuch honour fru; dert & 

that combate, that all Greece had recourſe to bi briſtled 

in their neceſſities; and, amongſt others, Calydoni. ſtands 

though the hero of that country, . * oth fills h 

was then living. d part he 

or tuſks wi 
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1 


ROM him, the Calydonians ſought relief; 

Tho? valiant Meleagros was their chief. 

de cauſe, a boar, who ravag'd far and near: 

or Cynthia's wrath, th? avenging miniſter. 

or Oeneus with autumnal plenty bleſs'd | : 

by gifts to heav 'n his gratitude expreſs'd: 

ulld ſheafs, to Ceres; to Lyaeus, wine; 5 


ro Pan, and Pales, offer'd ſheep and kine; 

Ind fat of olives, to Minerva's fhrine. 
geginning from the rural gods, bis hand 

Vas lib ral to the pow'rs of high command: 
ch deity in ev'ry kind was bleſs'd, 

il at Diana's fane th' invidions bonour ceas'd. 


ir d with diſdain, and jealous of her right, 
phonour'd tho? I am, at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, 

ot unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. 

ift as the word, ſhe ſped the boar away, 

ich charge on thoſe devoted fields to prey. 

ſo larger bulls th* Ægyptian paſtures feed, 

nd none ſo large Sicilian meadows breed: 

is eye - balls glare with fire ſuffus'd with blood; 
is neck ſhoots up a thick-ſet thorny wood; 


to n briitled back a trench impal'd appears, 
alydand tands erected, like a field of ſpears. 
elcag Both fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 


pr tulks with Indian elephants he ſtrove, 
nd Jove's own thunder from his mouth he drove. 
N 2 
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Wrath touches ev'n the gods; the queen of night | 
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148 
He burns the leaves; the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and ſhrivels vp the blades : 
Or ſuff ring not their yellow beards to rear, | 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the ear, 
In vain the barns expect their promis'd load, 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad: 
In vain the binds the threſhing. floor prepare, 
And exerciſe their flails in empty air. E 
With olives ever-green the ground is ſtrow'd, 
And grapes ungather'd ſhed their gen'rous blood, 
Amid the fold he rages, nor the ſheep 

Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep, 

From fields to walls the frighted rabble run, 

Nor think themſelves ſecure within the town: 
Till Meleagros, and his choſen crew, 

Contemn the danger, and the praiſe purſue. 

Fair Leda's twins (in time to ſtars decreed) 

One fovght on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſteed; 
Then iſſu'd forth fam'd Jaſon after theſe, 

Who mann'd the foremoſt ſhip that ſail'd the ſeas; 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Perithous came; 

A ſingle concord in a double name: 

The Theſtian ſons, Idas who ſwiftly ran, 

And Ceneus, once a woman, now a man. 
Lynceus, with eagles eyes, and lions heart; 
Leucippus, with his never-erring dart; 

Acaſtus, Phileus, Phoenix, Telamon, 

Echion, Lelex, and Eurytion, 

Achilles“ father, and great Phocus ſon; | 
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MELEAGER AND ATALAN TA. 145 
Dryas the fierce, and Hippaſus the ſtrong ; 
Wich twice old folas, and Neſtor then but young. 
loaertes active, and Ancaeus bold; 
car, ¶ Mopſus the fage, who future things foretold; 
And t'other ſeer, yet by his wife unfold. 
A thouſand others of immortal fame; 
Among the reſt, fair Atalanta came, 
Grace of the woods: a diamond buckle bound 
Her veſt behind, that elſe had flow'd upon the ground, 
And ſhew'd her buſkin'd legs; her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair; 
hich in a ſimple knot was ty'd above, 
weet negligence ! unheeded bait of love! 
er ſounding quiver, on her ſhoulder ty'd, 
ne hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. 
ch was her face, as in a nymph difplay'd 5 


\ keep, 


fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 

he bluſhing beauties of a modeſt maid. 

he Calydonian chief at once the dame 

held, at once his heart receiv'd the flame, 

ith heav'ns averfe. O happy youth, he cry'd, 

dr whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride! 

ſigh'd, and had no leifure more to ſay; - 5 | 


ſeas; 


$ honour call'd his eyes another way, 
nd forc'd him to purſue the now neglected prey. 
There ſtood a foreſt on a mountain's brow, 


| hich over-Jook'd the ſhaded plains below. 
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150 MELEAGER AND ATALANTA. 
No ſounding ax preſum'd thoſe trees to bite; If Lador. 
Coeval with the world, a venerable ſight. Thy pow 
The heroes there arriv'd, ſome ſpread around That I n 
The toils; ſome ſearch the footſteps on the = His pray 
Some from the chains the faithful dogs unbound. He reach 
Of action eager, and intent in thought, Dian una 
The chiefs their honourable danger ſought: This cha: 
A valley ſtood below; the common drain And his r 
Of waters from above, and falling rain: Whirl'd 1 
The bottom was a moiſt and marſhy ground, Amid the 
Whoſe edges were with bending oziers crown'd: As flew tl 
The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, The chic 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Empalam 
From hence the boar was rows'd, and ſprung amain n duſt, a 
Like lightning ſadden, on the warrior-train ; Oneſimus 
Beats down the trees before him, ſhakes the ground, he fatal 
The foreſt echoes to the cracklin g ſound; Ind cut t 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. he bulk 
All ſtood with their protended ſpears prepar'd. Neſtor 
With broad ſteel heads, the brandiſh'd weapons glat ut leanin 
The beaſt impetuous with his tuſks aſide hen gatl 
Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide: ind thoug 
All ſpend their mouth aloef, but none abide. Igainſt a 
Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, Ind in the 
And ſtuck his boar · ſpear on a maple's bark. Then, tru 
Then Jaſon: and his jav'lin ſcem'd to take, ind ranch 
But fail'd with over force, and whiz'd above his bad Now Leda 
Mopſus was next; but c'er he threw, addreſs'd bite wer 
Fo Phoebus, thus: O patron, help thy prieſt: nſpicuoy 
„„ Their trem 


MELEAGER AND ATALANTA 131 
If 1 adore, and ever have ador'd 
Thy pow'r divine, thy preſent aid afford; 
That I may reach the beaſt. The god allow'd - 
5 His pray 'r, and ſmiling, gave him what he cou'd: 
He reach'd the ſavage, but no blood he drew, 
Dian unarm'd the jav'lin as it fle w. | 
This chaf'd the boar, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls' roll with living fire. 
Whirl'd from a ſling, or from an engine thrown, 
Amid the foes, ſo flies a wighty ſtone, 
As flew the beaſt: the left wing put to flight, 
The chiefs o'erborn, he ruſhes on the right. 
Empalamos and Pelagon he laid , 
In duſt, and next to death, but for their fellows ald. 
Oneſimus far'd worſe, prepar'd to fly, 
he fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
Ind cut the nerves: the nerves no more ſuſtain 


Neſtor bad fail'd the fall of Troy to ſee, 

But leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree; 
hen gath'ring vp bis feet, look'd down with fear, 
ind thought his monſtrous foe was (till too near. 
\painſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 

nd in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds; 

Then, truſting to his arms, young Othrys found, 
and ranch'd his hips with one continu'd wound. 
ow Leda's twins, the future ſtars, appear ; 

hite were their habits, white their horſes were: 
onſpicuous both, and both in act to throw, 

Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foc : 


he bulk; the bulk upprop'd, falls headlong on the 21 | 
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152 MELEAGER AND ATALANTA, 
Nor had they miſs'd - but he to thickets fled, 


Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the ſees, 


But Telamon ruſh'd in, and happ'd to meet 

A riſing root, that held his faſtned feet; 

So down he fell; whom, ſprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. 

Mean time the virgin huntreſs was not flow 

T* expel the ſhaft from her contracted bow: 
Beneath his ear the faſtned arrow Rood, 

And from the wound appear'd the trickling blood. 
She bluſh'd for joy: but Meleagros rais'd 

His voice with loud applauſe, and the fair archer bl 
He was the firſt to ſee, and firſt to ſhow 

His friends the marks of the ſucceſsful blow: 
Nor ſhall thy valour want the praiſes due, 

He ſaid; a virtuous envy ſeiz d the crew. 

They ſhout; the ſhovting animates their hearts, 
And all at once employ their thronging darts: 

But out of order thrown, in air they join; 

And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign. 

With both his hands the proud Ancaeus takes, 


4 And flouriſhes his double- biting ax: 


Then forward to his fate, he took a ſtride 


/ | | Before the reſt, and to his fellows cry'd, 


Give place, and mark the diff rence if you can, 
Between a woman warrior, and a man 
The boar is doom'd; nor though Diana lend 
Her aid, Diana can her beaſt defend. : 
Thus boaſted he; then ſtretch'd, on tiptoe ſtood, 
Secure to make his empty promiſe good. 
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zut the more wary beaſt prevents the blow, 
\nd upward rips the groin of his audacious foe, | 
lncacus falls, his bowels from the wound * 
Ruſh out, and clotter'd blood diſtains the ground. a 
perithous, no ſmall portion of the war 5 | 
prefs'd on, and ſhook his lance: to whom from far. 

Thus Theſeus cry'd; O ſtay, my better part, | 
My more than miſtreſs; of my heart, the heart. | 
The ſtrong may fight aloof ; Ancaeus try'd ; 
is force too near, and by preſuming dy'd: , 

e ſaid, and while he ſpake bis jav'lin threw, 

Hiſſing in air th? unerring weapon flew ; 

But on an arm of oak, that ſtood betwixt 

he marks-man and the mark, his lance he fiat. 

Once more bold Jaſon threw, but fail'd to wound 

he boar, and flew an undeſerving hound; 

Ind thro? the dog the dart was nail'd to ground. 

Two ſpears from Melcager's hand were ſent, _ 

Vith equal force, but variovs in th' event: ; | 
he firſt was fixt in earth, the ſecond ſtood | 5 
Dn the boar's briſtled back, and deeply drank his blood, } 
ow while the tortur'd ſalvage turns around, | 
ind flings about his foam, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 
is rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes ; 
heels as he wheels; and with his pointed dart 
xplores the neareſt paſſage to bis heart. 

Quick, and more quick he ſpins in giddy gires, 
ben falls, and in much foam his ſoul expires. 
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This act with ſhouts heav'n high the friendly band 

Applaud, and ſtrain in theirs the victor hand. 

Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſarprize, 

Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies, 

And ſcarce ſecure, reach out their fpears afar, 

And blood their points, to prove their partnerſhipofm 
But he, the conqu'ring chief, his foot impreſs'd 

On the ſtrong neck of that deſtructive beaſt ; 

And gazing on the nymph with ardent eyes, 

Accept, ſail he, fair Nonacrine, my prize, 

And, though inferior, ſuffcr me to join 

My labours, and my part of praiſe with thine : 

At this preſents her with the taſky head 

And chine, with riſing briſtles roughly fpread. 

Glad, ſhe receiv'd the gift; and feem'd to take 

With double pleaſure, for the giver's fake. 

| The reſt were ſeiz'd with ſullen diſcontent, 

And a deaf murmur through the ſquadron went : 

All envy'd ; but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd 

The leaſt reſpect, and thus they vent their ſpleen alond 


Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils, nor think to ſhare, 


Weak woman as thou art, the prize of war : 
Ours is the title, thine a foreign clim, 

Since Meleagros from our lineage came. 
Truſt not thy beanty ; bat reftore the prize, 
Which he, beſotted on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us: at this, inflam'd with ſpite, 


From her they ſnatchthe gift. from him the giver's rig 


But ſoon th” impatient prince his fauchion drew, 
And cry'd, ye robbers of another's duc, 
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Tow learn the diff rence, at pour proper coſt, 

-twixt true valour, and an empty boalt. 

t this advane'd, and fudden as the word, 

proud Ploxippus boſom: phung'd the ſors?! 2 

oxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 2441 KL 
Ir to revenge, or ward the coming blow, | 

ood doubting ; and; while doubting thas he flood, 
ecciv'd the ſteel bath'd in his brother's blood. 

| Pleas'd with the finſt, unknown the ſecond e, 
thea, to the temples, pays their dues, | 


r grieſly brethren ſtretch'd-upon the bier: 

ile at the ſudden fight, ſhe chang'd/her cheer, 

nd with her cheer her robes; but hearing tell 

he cauſe, the manner, and by whom they: fel}, 

ruas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
ithin her ſoul; at laſt *twas rage alone; 

bich burning upwards in ſucceſſion dries 

he tears that ſtood conſid*ring in her eyes. 

There lay a log unlighted on the heartnh: 

en ſhe was lab'ring in the throws of birth 

or th? unborn chief, the fatal ſiſters came, 

d rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame: 

hen on the rock a ſcanty/meaſure place 

vital flax, and turn'd the wheel apace; 

d turning ſung, to this rod brand and thee, 
new · born babe, we give an equal deſtiny: 

vaniſh'd out of view. The frighted dame 
rung haſty from her bed, and quench'd the flame: 


1 


. 
9 


or her ſon's conqueſb; when at length appear 5 | 
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156 MELEAGER AND ATALANTA, 


The log i in ſeeret lock'd, ſhe kept with care, 
And that, while thus preſerv'd, preſery'd her heir. 
This brand ſhe now produc'd; and firft the ſtrows 
The hearth with heaps of chips, and after blows, 
Thrice heav'd her hand, and heav'd, ſhe'thrice re- 

preſs'd : WY 

The ſiſter and the mother * ct. 
Two doubtful titles in one tender breaths; 2 
And now her eyes and checks with fury glow, 
Now pale her cheeks, her eyes with pity flow: 
Now lowring looks pieſage approaching ſtorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms : 
Reſolv'd,. ſhe doubts again; the tears ſhe dry'd 
With burning rage, are by new tears ſupply'd ; 
And as a ſhip, which winds and waves aſſail, | 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale, 
Both oppoſite, and neither long prevail : 
She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
Th' imperious tempeſt, and th' impetuous ſeas: 
So fares Althea's mind; ſhe firſt relents 
With pity, of that pity then repents: 
Siſter and mother long the ſcales divide, 
But the beam nodded on the ſiſter's ſide, 
Sometimes ſhe ſoftly ſigh'd, then roar'd aloud; 
But ſighs were ſtifl'd in the cries of blood. 

The pious, impious wretch at length decreed, 


To pleaſe her brother's ghoſt, her ſon ſhou'd bleed: 


And when the fun'ral flames began to riſe, 
Receive, ſhe ſaid, a ſiſter's ſacrifice ; 
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mother's bowels burn: high in her hand 

us while ſhe ſpoke, ſhe held the fatal brand; 

hen thrice before the kindl'd pile ſhe bow'd, 

lud the three furies thrice invok'd aloud: 

ome, come, ,revenging ſiſters, come and view 

\ liter paying her dead brother's due: 

crime [ puniſh, and a erime commit; 

ut blood for blood, and death for death is. fit: 

Freat crimes muſt be with greater crimes repaid, 

nd ſecond. funꝰrals on the former laid. . 
et the whole houſtold in one ruin fall, i 
nd may Diana's curſe o'ertake us all, 

hall fate to happy Oeneus fill allow 

ne ſon, while Fheſtius ſtands depriv'd of two? 
ter three loſt, than one. unpuniſh'd! go. 

ake then, dear ghoſts, (while: yet admitted new 
bell you wait my duty) take your due: 
coſtly off ring on your tomb is laid, 

ben with my blood the price of yours is paid, 
Ah! whither am: I hurry? ah! forgive, 

: ſhades, and let your fiſter's iſſue live: 
mother cannot give him death, though he 

ſerves it. he deſerves it not from me. 

Then ſhall th' unpuniſtyd wretch inſult the flain, 
jumphant live, nor only live, but reign ? 

le you, thlu ſhades, the ſport of winds, are toſs'd 
er dreary plains, or tread the burning coaſt, 
annot, cannot bear; tis paſt,” tis done; 

lh this impious, this deteſted ſon: 

vOb, I. 0 


* 


18 MEL EAGER AND ATATAN TA. 
Periſh his fire, and periſh I withal; 
And let the houſe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom fill. 
Where is the mother fled, her pious love, 
And where the pains with which ten months I roy! 

Ah! hadſt thou died, my ſon, in infant-years, 

Thy little herſe had been bedew'd with tears. 
Thou liv'ſt by me; to me thy breath reſign; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine, 

Thy life by double title I require; 

Once giv'n at birth, and once preſerv'd from fire; 
One murder pay, or add one murder more, 
And me to them who fell by thee reſtore. 

' I wou'd, but cannot: my ſon's image ſtands 
Before my fight ; and now their angry hands 
My brothers hold, and vengeance theſe exact, 
This pleads compaſſion, and repents the fact. 
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He pleads in vain, and I pronounce his doom: Now lo 

My brothers, though unjuſtly, (hall o%ercome. Il ages, a 
But having paid their injur'd'ghoſts their due, nd heay? 
My ſon requires my death, and mine fhall his puri i 
At this, for the laſt time ſhe lifts her hand, atcons an 
Averts her eyes, and, half unwilling, drops the bra beir habit 
The brand, amid the flaming fewel thrown, be wretch 
Or drew, or ſeem'd to draw a dying groan: Vith ſorro! 
The fires themſelves but faintly lick'd their prey, forms hi 
Then loath'd their i impious food, ang Wong — Wd curſes ; 
= J away. | = ſteel ber 
Juſt eben che hero dſt deleful wi « puniſh'c 
And in thoſe abſent flames began to fry: ad Iah 

6 $ Could thei 
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The blind contagion rag'd within his veins; | 
jut be with manly patience bore bis pains: 

e fear d not fate, but only griev'd to die 

ithout an honeſt wound, and by a death fo dry. 

py Ancaeus, thrice aloud he'cry'd, 

ith what becoming fate in arms he dy'd!. 

When call'd his brothers, ſiſters, ſire, around, 

Ind her to whom his nuptial vows were bound; 
rhaps his mother; a long ſigh he drew, 

ind his voice failing, took his laſt adieu: 

or as the flames augment, and as they ſtay 

t their full height, then languiſh to decay, 

They riſe, and ſink by fits; at laſt they ſoar 

n one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more: 
ut ſo his inward heats at height, impair, | 

ill the laſt burning breath ſhoots out the ſoul in air. 
Now lofty Calydon in ruins lies ; Fs 

ll ages, all degrees unſſuice their eyes; 

nd heav'n and earth reſound N murmurs, 


n fall. 


ſtrove! 


re; 


; purſu groans, - and cries. 5 
wo atrons and maidens beat their breaſts, * tear 
he bn heir habits, and root up their ſcatter'd hair: 


he wretched father, father now no more, 

Vith ſorrow ſunk, lies proſtrate on the floor, 
eforms his hoary Jocks with duſt obſcene, 

nd curſes age, and loaths a life prolong'd with pain. 
jy ſteel her ſtubborn ſoul his mother freed, 

nd puniſh'd on her ſelf her impious deed. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit ſo large 

$ could their hundred offices diſcharge ; 
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4% MELEAGER AND ATALANTA: 
Had Phoebus all his Helicon beſtow'd 
In all the ſtreams inſpiring all the god; 


Thoſe tongues, that wit, thoſe ſtreams, that god, i 


Won'd offer to deſcribe his ſiſters pain: 


They beat their breaſts with many a proiſiog blow, 


Till they turn'd livid, and corrupt the ſnow. 


I 


(1a 


G 


The corps they cheriſh, while the corps remains, 


And exerciſe and rub with fruitleſs pains ; 
And when to fun'ral flames tis borne away, 
They kiſs the bed on which the body lay: 


And when thoſe fun'ral flames no longer burn, 


(The duſt compos'd within a pious urn) 
Ev'n in that urn their brother they confeſs, 
And hug it in their arms, and to their boſoms 


His tomb is rais'd; then, ſtretch'd along the grouni 


| Thoſe living monuments his tomb ſurround : 


Ev'n to his name, in{crib'd, their tears they pay, 


Till tears and kiſſes wear his nume away. 
But Cynthia now had all her fury ſpent, | 
Not with Jeſs ruin than a race cement: 
Excepting Gorge, periſh'd all the ſeed. 
And ber whom heav'n for Hercules decreed. 
Satiate at laſt, no longer ſhe purſu'd " | 
The weeping ſiſters; but with wings endu'd, 
And horny beaks, and ſent to flit in air; 


Who yearly round the tomb in feather'd flocks repii 
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AND 


GUISCARD O, 


FROM BOCCACE. 


HILE Norman Tancred in Salerno reign'd, 
The title of a gracious prince he gain'd; 

ill turn'd a tyrant in bis latter days, 

preſs, Ne loſt the luſtre of his former praiſe ; - 

> ground from the bright meridian where he ſtood, 

eſcending, dipp'd his bands in lovers blood. 

bis prince, of fortunes favour long poſleſs'd, 

t was with one fair daughter only bleſs'd; 

id bleſs'd he might have been with her alone: 

it oh! how. much more happy, bad he none! 

e was his care, his hope, and his delight, wm 

oſt in his thought, and ever in his ſight: 

xt, nay beyond his life, he held her dear; 

e liv'd by him, and now he liv'd in her. 

r this, when ripe for marriage, he delay'd 
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es repiſr nuptial bands, and kept her long a maid, 
| envying any elſe fhould ſhare a part 

what was his, and claiming all her heart, i 
length, as public decency requir'd, | 14 Aj 
d all his yaſſals eagerly deſir d, "Jil 70 
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f gentle b. 
Had ſet him 
uiſcard hi, 


With mind averſe, be rather underwent 
His peoples will, then gave his own conſent : 
So was ſhe torn, as from a lover's ſide, 


And made almoſt in his deſpite a bride. _ Now {quire 
Shott were her marriage-jays ; for in the prime o him, th 

Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time: Her heart t! 
And to her father's court, in little ſpace Yet hitht 
Reſtor'd anew, ſhe held a higher place; nd with cl 
More lov'd, and more exalted into grace. | he graceft 


This princeſs freſh and young, and fair, and wiſe, 
The worſhipp'd idol of her father's eyes, 
Did all her ſex in ev'ry grace exceed. 
And had more wit beſide than women need. 
Youth, health, and caſe, and n an ee, 
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mind. 
To ſecond nuptials bad ber Dunes Inclin'd: | < 
And former joys had left a ſecret ting bebind. 
But prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 0 

Her fire left unſupply'd her only want; ot well aff 
And ſhe, betwixt her modelly, and pride. ſecond gla 
Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not help, would hide. ind he who 


Reſolv'd at laſt to loſe no longer time. {Without def 
And yet to pleaſe herſelf without a crime, u publick tl 
She caſt her eyes around the court, to find Net mutual! 

A worthy ſubject ſuiting to her mind. lime, ways, 
To him in holy nuptials to be ty'd, rt all thoſe 
A ſeeming widow, and a fecret bride. : h inventiy 
Among the train of courtiers, one ſhe found ſpires the 


With all the gifts af bountcous nature cxown'd, | ':. {When Guiſe 
| RT A here Sign 


_ $LGI8$MOND/&4 AND GUISCA RDO. | 163 
of gentle blood; but one whoſe niggard fate 
Had ſet him far below her bigh eſtate; 

uiſcard his name was call'd, of blooming age, 
Now ſquire to Tanercd, and before his page: 

o him, the choite of all the ſhining crowd, 
Her heart the noble Sigiſmonda vowd. 
Yet hitherto ſhe kept her love conceal, - 

nd with cloſe glances ey'ry day beheld + 
he graceful youth; and ev'ry day increas'd! + 
be raging fire that burn'd within her breaſt: > by 
dome ſecret charm did all bis acts attend, | | 2 
Ind what his fortune wanted, hers could mende 
ill, as the fire will force its outward way, 
or, in the priſon pent, conſume the prey; 
e long her earneſt eyes on his were ſet, | 
it length their twiſted rays together met; 5 
uud he, ſurpriz'd with humble joy, ſurvey'dꝰ 
dne ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid: | 
ot well affur'd, while doubtful hopes aeg 
ſecond glance came gliding like the ny” 
ind he who ſaw the ſharpneſs of the dart, 
ithout defence receiv'd it in his heart. 
n publick though their paſſion wanted 1 | 
let mutual looks interpreted for each: into! 
lime, ways, and means of meeting era, Fg 
ut all thoſe wants ingenions-love ſupphy t. 
Th' inventive god, who! never fails his part. 
aſpires the wit, hen once he warms: e mm mot 
When Guiſcard next was in the circle fren;: © che «dT 
There Sigiſmonda held the place of queen 12 1 
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164 
A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had enclos'd a note: 


With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 


Toſs'd to her love, in preſence of the court; 


Take it, ſhe ſaid; and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. 


He took it with a bow; and ſoon divin de 


The ſeeming toy was not for nought deſign'd: 


But when retir'd, ſo long with curious eyes 

He view'd the preſent, that he found the prize. 

Much was in little writ; and all convey d 

With cautious care, for fear to be 16. 

By ſome falſe, confident, or fav'rite maid. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 

Were all in punctual order plainly writ: 

But ſince a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt 

To put it out of laymens power at leaſt, 

And for their ſolemn vows prepar'd a prieſt. 
Guiſcard, (her ſecret purpoſe underſtood) 


With joy prepar'd to meet the coming pood; 


Nor pains nor danger was reſoly'd to ſpare, 
But uſe the means appointed by the fair, 
Near the proud palace of Salerno ſtood 


A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with . 5 


Through this a cave was dug with vaſt expence, 


The work it ſeemꝭd of ſome ſuſpicious prince, 
Who, when abuſing pow'r with lawleſs:might; 


From public-juſtice. would ſecure his flight. 6:1 


The paſſage made by many a winding way, ie 
Reach d ev 'n the room in ich hie tyrant lag. 
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for his purpoſe; on a lower floor// 

 lodg'd, whoſe iſſue was an iron door, #1 
om whence, by ſtairs deſcending to the ground, , 

I the blind grot-a ſafe retreat he found, ft * 
outlet ended in a brake o'ergrown | a 
ith brambles, choak d by time, and now haben 
rift there was, which from the mountain's height 
nvey'd a glimm'ring and malignant light, 

breathing-place to draw the damps n 

twilight of an intercepted day. 

he tyrants den, whoſe uſe though loſt to Gabor 

as now th? apartment of the royal dame, 

he cavern-only to her father known, _ | 

bim was to his darling daughter ſhown. 

eglected long ſhe let the ſeeret reſt, 

ill love recall'd it to her lab'ring breaſt, 

hinted as the way by heav'n deſign'd 

he teacher, by the means he taught, to blind. 

hat will not women do, when need inſpires 

heir wit; or love their inclination fires! 

ough jealouſy of ſtate th? invention found, | 

t love refin'd upon tho former ground. 

hat way, the tyrant had reſerv'd, to fly. 

rſuing hate, now ſerv'd to bring two lovers nigh. 
The dame, who long in vain had kept the key, 

Id by deſire, explor'd the ſeeret way 

ow try'd the ſtairs, and wading through the night, 

arch'd all the deep receſs, and ifſu'd into light. 

| this her letter had ſo well explain'd, „ 4 

moi youth might compaſs what remain'd: | 
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166 S$YGISMONDA AND GUISCAR'DO; 
The cavern-mouth alone was hard to find. 
Becauſe the path diſus'd, was out of mind + . 
But in what quarter of the copſe it ys . 
His eye by certain level could ſurvey: 


Let (for the wood perplex'd with thorns he en) 


A frock of leather-o'er his limbs he drew: 
And thus provided, ſearch'd the brake 
Till the choak'd entry of the cave he found. 


Thus, all prepar'd, the promis'd hour arriv'd, 
So long expected, and fo well contriv' d:. 


With love to friend, th' impatient lover bas, 


Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep deſcent, 


The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the poſtern- door; 

The maids in diſtant rooms were ſent to reſt, 
And nothing wanted but th' invited gueſt. 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay, | 
The longing lady heard, and turn'd the key; 


At once invaded him with all her charms, tt 


And the firſt ſtep he made, was in her arms: 
The leathern out. ſide, boiſtrous as it was, 

Gave way, and bent beneath her ſtrict embrace: 
On either ſide the kiſſes flew ſo thick, 

That neither he nor ſhe bad breath to ſpeak. 
The holy man amaz'd at what he ſaw, 
Made haſte to ſanctify the bliſs by law; 

And mutter'd faſt the matrimony oer, 
For fear commit ted ſin ſhould get before. 

His work perform'd, he left the pair alone, 


Becauſe he knew he could not go too ſoon; | 


His preſence odious, when his taſk was done, 
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$1619MONDA AND GUTSCARDO% 167 
hat thoughts he had, beſeems not me to ſay; 
ough ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray, 


1d needed aged to drive EIN choughts if - - 


away. * Nine * 
The foe once . they ton their full delight; 7 * 
was reſtleſs rage, and tempeſt all the nighlilt: 
r greedy love each moment would employ, 
d grudg'd the ſhorteſt pauſes of their joy. 
Thus were their loves auſpieiouſſy begun, 
d thus with ſecret care were den Erh wet 10 4-1 
he ſtealth itſelf did appetite reſtore. a 
d look'd ſo like a fin, it pleas d the more.. [17 ον 


The cave was nod become a cemmon way, 7 


he wicket often opend, knew the key: ⸗ 
ye rioted ſecure, and long enjoy d. 
as ever eager, and was never cloy -d. 
it as extremes are ſhort, of ill and good, | 
d tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood; :5\7 
fate, that could no more improve their joy. 
ook a malicious pleaſure-to'deſtroy. * +57 ow 
Tancred; who:fondly lov'd, an whoſe "1a 
as plac'd in his fair dau ghter's:daily fight, - 
cuſtom, when' his ſtate-affiirs were done, 
ould paſs bis pleaſing hourt with her alone: 
d, as a, father's privilege' aloe; i; its cit 
ithout attendance of th%*officious crowd. 
It happen d once, chat when in heat of day bs 
 try'd to ſleep, as was his uſual maß ; 
he balmy ſlumber fled His wakeful eyes, 
ad fore'd him, in his pwn deſpite, to riſe:: 7 


EN 
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| 158 SIGISMONDA AND GU1TSCARDO, 
Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, | 
He ſought the converſation of the fair; 
But with her train of damſels ſhe was gone, 

In ſhady walks the ſcorching heat to nun: 
He waqpld' not violate that ſweet receſs, 
And found beſides a welcome: heavineſs; : 


That ſeiz'd bis eyes c and ſlumber, which Fargot 
When call'd before to eome, now came unſought, 


From light retir'd. behind his daughter's bed, 
He for approaching ſſeep compos'd his head; 
A chair was ready» for that uſe deſign'd, 

So quilted. that he lay at eaſe reelinꝰd; 


The curtains cloſely drawn, the _ ba rea 


As if he had contriv'd to lie unſeen: 
Thus cover'd with an artificial ight, | 
Sleep did his office ſoon, and ſeal'd bis . -y 
With heav'n averſe, in this ill- omen'd hour 
Was Guiſrard ſummon d to the ſeeret bow'r, 
And the fair nymph, with expectat ion fir d, 
From her attending damſels ns retir d: 
For; true to love, ſhe meaſur' d time ſo richt, 
As not to miſs one moment af delight. 
The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind, and locking ev'ry door; | 
Thought all ſecure; but little did ſhe know, 
Blind to her fate, ſhe had inclos'd her foe. 
Attendiyg, Guiſcardy in his leathern ftock, 
stood ready, with his thriee · repeated knock: 
Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 


Rung deaf, and holen, and preſag'd their fate, | 
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e door unlock d, to known delight they baſte, 
d panting in each others arms, embrac'd; 
h to the conſcious bed, a mutual freight, 
1d heedleſs preſs it with their wonted weight. 
The ſudden bound awak'd the ſleeping fire, - 
1d ſhew'd a ſight no parent can deſire: 
s opening eyes at once with odious view 
he love diſcover'd, and the lover knew: 
would have cry'd; but hoping that he dreamt, . 
azement ty'd his tongue, and ſtopp'd t attempt. 


t now he ſtood collected, and prepar'd; 
Ir malice and revenge had put him on his guard. 


' enſuing moment all the truth declar'd, ? 


ſſembling fleep, and watchful to betray, 
ith inward rage he meditates his prey. 
he thoughtleſs pair, indulging their deſires, 


ll of themſelves, themſelves alone ſurvey'd, 
dd, too ſecure, were by themſelves betray'd. 
ng time difſoly'd-in pleaſure thus they lay, 
ill nature could no more ſuffice their play; 
en roſe the youth, and through the cave again 
turn'd ; the princeſs mingl'd with her train, 
Reſoly'd his unripe vengeance to defer 

he royal ſpy, when now the coaſt was clear, . 
ught not the garden; but retir'd unſeen, 

d brood in ſecret on mn gather'd ſpleen, 

Vol. I. 2 


So, like a lion that unheeded lay. 1 Ser 0 5 


ternate, kindl'd, and then quench'd their fires; | 
or thinking in the ſhades of death they play d. 5 5 
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to SIGISMONDA AND one! 


And · methodize revenge: to death he griev'd ; 
And, but he ſaw the crime, had ſcarce believ'd. 
Th” appointment for th? enſuing night he heard; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar'd 

Two brawny yeomen of his truſty guard. 

Scarce had unwary Guiſeard ſet his foot 
Within the farmoſt entrance of the grot, 
When theſe in ſccret ambuſn ready lay, 
And ruſhing on the ſudden ſeiz'd the prey: 
Encumber'd with his frock, without defence, 
An eaſy prize, they led the pris'ner thence, 

And, as commanded, brought before the prince. 

a The gloomy ſire, too ſenſible of wrong 

To vent his rage in words, reſtrain'd his tongue; 
And only ſaid, thus ſervants are preferr d, 

And truſted, thus their ſov' reigns they reward. 
Had I not ſeen, had not theſe eyes receiv'd 
Too clear a ptoof, I could not have believ'd. 
He paus d. and choak'd the reſt. The youth, who f 
His forfcit life abandon d to the law. 

The judge th? accuſer, and thꝰ offence to bim 0 
Who had both pow'r and will t”avenge the erime; 
No vain defence ptepar'd; but thus feply'd, 
The faults of love by love are juſtiſy d: 

Wich unteliſted might ihe monarch reigns, 

He levels mountains, and he' raiſes Per . 
And not regarding diff rence of deglect, 

Abas'd your daughter, ànd exalted me. 
This bold return with ſeeming patietice'tieetd, 
The pris'ner was remitted to the guard. 
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$IGISMONDA AND GUISC 0e 111 
e ſollen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
t lonely walking by a wioking light, 
b'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd breaſt 
t would not violate his daughter's reſt ; | 
ho long expecting lay, for bliſs prepar'd, 
ning for noiſe, and griev'd that none ſhe heard; 
t roſe, and oft in vain employ'd the key, 
d oft accus'd her lover of delay; faway 
d paſs'd the tedious; hours in anxious e 
The morrow came; and at his uſual hour 
} Tancred viſited his daughter's bow'r; 
„ r check, (for ſuch his cuſtom was) he kiſs'd, 

cn bleſs'd her kneeling, and her _ I : 
e; [MW royal dignity thus far maintain'd, 

w left in private, he no longer feign'd; 


; all at once his grief and rage appear'd, 
d floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. 
igiſmonda, he began to ſay: 8 
yho rice he began, and thrice was forc'd to tay, 5 
words with often trying found their way: 


| ought, O Sigiſmonda, (but bow blind 

me; parents eyes, their childrens faults to find !) 
y virtue, birth, and breeding were above 
can deſire, and vulgar ſenſe of love: 
r leſs than fight and hearing could convince | 
ond a father, and ſo juſt a prince, 
ſuch an unforeſeen, and unbeliey'd offence. 

| en what indignant ſorrow muſt I have, 

tt, WM (ce thee lie ſubjected to my flave ! 
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192 SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARD®O. 
A man ſo ſmelling of the people's lee, 
The court receiv'd him firſt for charity; 
And ſince with no degree of honour grac'd, 
But only ſuffer'd, where he firſt was plac'd: 
A grov'ling inſect ſtill; and fo deſign'd 

By nature's hand, nor born of noble kind: 
A thing. by neither man nor woman priz'd, 
And ſcarcely known enough, to be deſpis'd. 
To what has heav'n referv'd my age? ah ! why 
Should man, when nature calls, not ehuſe to die, 
Rather than ſtretch the ſpan of life, to find 
Such ills as fate has wiſely caſt behind, 
For thoſe to feel, whom fond deſire to live 
Makes covetous of more than life can give! 
Each has his ſhare of good; and when *tis gone, 
The gueſt, though hungry, cannot riſe too ſoon, 
But I, expecting more, in my own wrong 
Protracting life, have liv'd a day too long. 
If yeſterday could be recall'd again, 
Ev'n now would I conclude my happy reign: 
But *tis too late, my glorious race is run, 
And a dark cloud o'ertakes my ſerting ſun. 
Had'ſt thou not lov'd, or loving ſav'd the ſhame, 
If not the ſin, by ſome illuſtrious name, 
This little comfort had reliev'd my mind, 
Twas frailty, not unuſual to thy kind: 
But thy low fall beneath thy royal blood. 
Shews downward appetite to mix with mud: 
Thus not the leaſt excuſe is left for thee, - 
Nor the leaſt refuge for unhappy me. 
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S$SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARDO, 173 
For him I have reſolv'd: whom by ſurprizne 
ook, and ſcarce can call it, in diſguiſe : 
r ſuch was his attire, as with intent 
nature, ſuited to his mean defcent : 
e harder queſtion yet remains behind, 
hat pains a parent and a prince ean find 
> puniſſ an offence of this degenerate kind, 
J have lov'd, and yet I love thee more 
han ever father lov'd a child before; 
that indulgence draws me to forgive: . 
ature, that gave thee life, would have thee ys | 
it, as a public parent of thefate, 
y juſtice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. 
in would I chooſe'a middle courfe to ſteer; - 
ature's too kind, and juſtice too fevere: © 
ak for us both, and to the balance bring 
neither ſide, the father, and the king. 
av'n knows, my heart is bent to favour thee; - | 
ake it but ſcanty weight, and leave the reſt to me. 
Here ſtopping with a ſigh, he pour d a flood | 
tears, to make his laſt expreſſion good: | 
She, who had heard him ſpeak, nor ſaw alone 
e ſecret conduct of her love was known; 
t he was taken who her ſoul poſſeſs d. | 
| all the pangs of ſorrow in her breaſt: 
d little wanted, but a woman's heart 
ith cries, and tears, had teſtify'd her ſmart: 
t in born worth, that fortune ean controul, 
ſtrung. and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul; 
SEES 35 eD 1 705 
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17% SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARDO, 
The heroine afſum'd the woman's place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face: 
Why ſhould ſhe beg, or what could ſhe pretend, 
When her ſtern father had condemn'd her friend! 
Her life ſhe might have had; but her deſpair _ 
Of ſaving his, had put it paſt her care: 
Reſoly'd on fate, ſhe would not loſe her breath, 
But rather than not die, ſolicit death. | 
Fix'd on this thought, ſhe not as women uſe, 
Her fault by common frailty would excuſe; 
But boldly zuſtify'd her innocence, 

And while the fact was own'd, deny'd th' offence: 
Then with dry eyes, and with an open look, 


She met his glance mid-way, and thus undaunted if oke 


Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer'd.life to take: 
Much leſs deny the deed; but leaſt of all 
Beneath pretended juſtice weakly fall. 

My. words to ſacred truth ſhall be confin'd, 

My deeds ſhall ſhew the greatneſs of my mind, 

That I have lov'd, I own; that ſtill I love, 

I call to witneſs all the pow'rs above: 

Yet more I own: to Guiſcard's love I give- 

The ſmall remaining time I have to live; 

And if beyond. this life deſire can be,. - 

Not fate itſelf ſhall ſet my paſſion fre. 
This firſt avow'd ; nor folly wrapp'd my mind, 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind; 

| Betray'd my virtue: for, too well I knew 

What honour was, and honour had his due: 
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efore the holy prieſt my vows were ty d, 
o came I not a ſtrumpet, but a bride; 
is for my fame: and for the public voice: 
ſet more, his merits juſtifi'd my choice; 
Vhich had they not, the firſt eleQion thine, 7 
hat bond diffolv'd, the next is freely mines 
Ir grant I err'd, (which yet I muſt deny,) 
ad parents pow'r ev'n ſecond vows to tie, | 
hy little eare to mend my widow'd nights 1 
Jas forc'd me to recourſe of marriage-rites, 
o fill an empty ſide, and follow known delights. 5 
What have I done in this, deſerving _" i 
ate- laws may alter; nature's are the ſame; | 
hoſe are uſurp'd on helpleſs woman-kind,  ' | - 
ade without our conſent, and wanting pow'r to bind. 
Thou, Tancred, better ſhould'ſt have underſtood, 
bat as thy father gave thee fleſh and blood, 
o gav'ſt thou me: not from the quarry hewd, 
ut of a ſofter mould, with ſenſe endu'd; - ' 
vn ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind. WW 
ore exquiſite of taſte, and more than man reſin d. 
For needſt thou by thy daughter to be tolc. 
hough now thy ſprightly blood with age be cold, 
bou haſt been young; and canſt remember ſtill, 
bat when thou hadſt the power, thou hadſt the willy 
xd from the paſt experience of thy fires 
inſt tell with what a tide our ſtrong deſires . : 
dme ruſhing on in „ren ow * — ae A - 
quires. 10 ee enn 
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176 SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARDO. 
And grant thy: youth was exercis'd in arms, 

When love no leiſure found for ſofter charms ; 

- My tender age in luxury was train d. 

With idle caſe and pageants ne $1 

My hours my own, my pleaſures anreſlrae'd. 

So bred, no onder if I took the bent 

That ſcem'd ev'n warranted by thy conſent ; 

For, when the father is tao fondly kind,  - 

Such ſeed he ſows, fuch harveſt ſhall he find. 

Blame then thyſelf, as reaſon's law requires, 

(Ance nature gave, and thou foment'ſt my fices;). 

If ſtill thoſe appetites continue ſtro ng. 

Thou maiſt conſider, I am yet but young: 

Conſider too, that having been a wife. 

I muft have taſted of a better life. 

And am not to be blam d, if 1 renew, ö 

Buy lawful means, the joys which then I know, 

Where was the crime, if pleaſure I procur'd, 

Young, and a woman, and to bliſs jnur'd? 


I pleas'dimyiclf, I ſhunn'd incontivence, : 
And, urg'd by ſtrong deſires, indulg'd my ſonſe. 
Left to myſelf, I muſt avow, I ftirove ' 
From public ſhame to {creen my ſeeret love, 
And. well acquainted with thy native pride. 5 


Fhbat was my caſe, and this is my defence; 5 


Eydeavour'd. what I could not help: to hide; 

Foy which, a waman's wit an eaſie way ſupply d. 

3 well cantriv d. fo cloſcly laid, 
known to thee, or by what chance betray'd, 
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not my care: to pleaſe thy pride alone, 

could have wiſh'd it had been till unkaown, 
Nor took I Guiſcard by blind faney led. 

Ir haſty choice, as many women wed ; 

ut with delib'rate care, and ripen'd thoupkit, 

it leiſure firſt defign'd, before I wrought : 

)n him I reſted, after long debate, 

Ind not without conſidering, fix'd my fate: 

is flame was equal, though by mine inſpir'd ; 

For ſa the diff rence of our birth requir'd:) 

ad he been born like me, like me his love 

ad firſt begun, what mine was fore'd to move: 


| 


Dur paſſions yet continue what they were, 

or length of trial makes our joys the leſs ſincere. 

it this my choice, though not by thine allow'd, 

Thy judgment herding with the common crowd) 

hou tak'(t unjuſt offence; and, led by them, 

Doſt leſs the merit, than the man eſteem. 

00 ſharply, Tanered, by thy pride betray'd, 

Haſt thou againſt the laws of kind inveigh'd; 

For all th? offence is in opinion plac'd, | | 

hich deems high birth by lowly choice debas'd: 

his thought alone with fury fires thy breaſt, : 

(For holy marriage juſtifies the reſt)  - | 

hat I have ſunk the glories of the ſtate, 

ind mix'd my blood with a plebeian mate: 

In which 1 wonder thou ſhouldſt overſe 

Superior caufes, or impute to me 1 5 
he fault of fortune, or the fates decree, 
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SIG 

Or call it heaven's imperial pow'r alone, Now lay 
Which moves on ſprings of juſtice, though naknown;Ml; inward v 
Yet this we ſee, though order'd for the beſt, nd find wl 
The bad exalted, and the good oppreſs d; he man Ol 
Permitted laurels grace the lawlefs brow, - o halt tho 
Th' unworthy rais'd, the worthy caſt below, nd thus cc 
But leaving that; fearch we the ſecret ſprings, tor took I. 
And backward trace 550 principles of things; is valour, 
There ſhall we find, that when the world began, ut truſted 
One common maſs compos d the mould of man; dying on 
One palte of fleſh on all degrees beſtow'd, hy praiſe 
And kneaded up alike with moiſt 'ning blood. iſt recom 
The ſame Almighty Pow'r inſpir'd the frame irected th 
With kindl'd life, and form'd the ſouls the ſame: : man, It 
The faculties of intellect, and will, | rſt by m1 
Diſpens'd with equal. hand, difpos'd with equal ain or leſs co 
Like hberty indulg'd with choice of good or ill. is mind, 
| Thus born alike, from virtue fic(t began celling a 
The diff rence that difliaguiſh'd man from man: beſe wer 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, ill int'rel 
But that which made him noble, made him good: Or ſhou 
Warm'd with more particles of heavenly flame, hen thou 
He wing'd bis upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame; tif thou 
The reſt remain'd below, a tribe without a name. hy blood 


This law, though cuſtora now diverts the courſe, Nis falſe; 


As nature's inſtitute, is yet in force; + | is povert 
Uncancell'd, tho? diſus'd : and he whoſe mind hbraids t 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind. f worth: 
Though poor in fortune, of celeſtial race; Wee theſe 


And he commits the crime, who calls him baſe. [ith wea 


SIGISMONDA AND GUIs AR DO. Oh 
Now lay the line; and meaſure all thy court, 


| inward virtue, not external port, 

nd find whom joſtly to prefer above 

he man on whom my Judgment plac'd my love: 
ſhalt thou ſee-his parts, and;perfon ſhine; | 
od thus compar'd, the reſt a baſe deper'rate High, 4A 
or took I, when 1 firft furvey'd thy: court, 1 5 
is valour, or his virtues on report; 

ut truſted what I ought-to truſt alone, 

elying on thy eyes, and not my on; 177 

by praiſe (and thine was then the public volce) 

irſt recommended Guifcard to my choice: 
irected thus by thee, 1 look 'd, and found 

man, I thought, deſerving tobe crown'd; - 

irſt by my father pointed to my ſight, 

or leſs confpicuous by bis native light: 

is mind, his mien, the features of his face. 
celling all the reſt of human race: right, 
beſe were thy thoughts, and thou could'ſt Judge a- 
ilint'reſt made a jaundice in thy ſight. © | 
Or ſhou'd I grant, thou didſt not rightly ſee; 

hen thou wert firſt deceiv'd, and I deceivꝰd by thee. 
t if thou ſhalt alledge, through pride of mind, 

hy blood with one of baſe condition join'd, 

is falſe; for tis not baſeneſs to be poor; 

is poverty augments thy erĩme:the more; 
pbraids thy guſtice with ire ſcant regard 6] 

f worth : whotwprinces:praife, they \ſhou\d remand, 
re theſe the kings entruſted by the crowd i 
ih wealth, to be diſpens'd for common 3 f 
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: The people ſweat not for their king's delight, 
T” cnrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite; 
Theirs is the toil ; and he who well has ſerv'd 
His country, has his country's wealth deſerv'd. 
' 'Ev'n mighty monarchs oft are meanly born, 
And kings by birth, to loweſt rank return; 
All ſubject to the pow'r of giddy chance, 
For fortune can depreſs, or can advance: 
But true nobility, is of the mind, 
Not giv'n by chance, and not to chance reſign'd. 
For the remaining doubt of thy decree, 
What to reſolve, and how diſpoſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs care aſide, 
My ſelf alone, will for my ſelf provide: 
If in thy doting, and decrepit age, 
Thy ſoul, a ſtranger in thy youth to rage, 
Begins in cruel deeds to take delight; 
Gorge with my blood thy barb'rous appetite; 
For I ſo little am diſpos'd to pray 
For life, I would not caſt a wiſh away. 
Such as it is, th” offence is all wy own; 
And what to Guiſcard is already done, 
- Or to be done, is doom'd by thy decree, 
That, if not executed firſt by thee, 
Shall on my perſon be perform'd by me. 
Away, with women weep, and leave me 3 
 Fix'd, like a man to die, without a tear; 
Or ſave, or ſlay us both this preſent hour, 
„Tis all that fate has left within thy Pow r. 
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she ſaid ; nor did her father fail to find, | 

n all (he ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind; 
et thought ſhe was not obſtinate to die, | 
or deem'd the death ſhe promis'd was ſo nigh: 
cure in this belief, be left the dame, | 
colv'd to ſpare her life, and fave her ſhame; 

ut that deteſted object to remove, 

o wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love. 
Intent on this, a ſecret order ſign'd, 

he death of Guiſcard to his guards enyoin'ld ; 

trangling was chofen, and the night the time, 
mute revenge, and blind as was the crime: 

lis faithful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, | 

orn from his breaſt, to glut the tyrant's eyes, 

los'd the ſevere command :.for, (ſlaves to pay). 

hat kings decree, the ſoldier muſt obey: - 

'2g'd againſt foes; and, when the wars are o'er, 

it only to maintain deſpotic pow'r : 

ang'rous to freedom, and defir'd alone 

Kings, who ſeek an arbitrary throne: 

ch were theſe guards; as ready to bave ſlain 
he prince himſelf, allur'd with greater gain: 

was the charge perform'd with better will, 

men inur'd to blgod, and exercis'd in ill. 
Now, though the ſullen fire had eas'd his mind, 

he pomp of his revenge was yet behind. 

pomp prepar'd to grace the preſent he deſign'd. 

goblet rich with gems, and rough with gold. 
depth, and breadth, the precious pledge to bold, 
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182 SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARDO, 
With cruel care he choſe : the hollow part 
Inclos'd; the lid conceal'd the lover's heart : 
Then of his truſted miſchiefs, one he ſent, 
And bade him with theſe words the gift preſent; 
Thy father ſends thee this, to cheer thy breaſt, 
And glad thy ſight with what thou lov'ſt the beſt ; 
As thou has pleas'd his eyes, and joy'd his mind, 

With what he lov'd the moſt of human kind. 


The conſequence of what her ſire had ſaid, 
Fix'd on her fate, againſt th' expected hour, 
Procur'd the means to have it in her pow'r : 
For this, ſhe had diſtill'd. with early care, 
The juice of ſimples, friendly to deſpair, 
A magazine of death; and thus prepar'd, 
Secure to die, the fatal meſſage heard: | 
Then ſmil'd ſevere; nor with a troubl'd look, 
Or trembling hand, the fun'ral preſent took; 
En kept her count*nance, when the lid remov'd, 
Diſclos'd the heart, unfortunately lov'd: 
She needed not be told within whoſe breaſt 
It lodg'd; the meſſage had explain'd the reſt. 
Or not amaz'd, or hiding her ſurprize, 
she ſternly on the bearer fixd her eyes: 
Then thus; tell Tancred, on his daughter's part, 
The gold, though precious, equals not the heart: 
But he did well to give his beſt; and I, 
Who wiſh'd a worthier urn, forgive his poverty. 
At this, ſhe curb'd a groan, that elſe had come, 
And pauſing, view'd the preſent in the tomb: 
1 


Ere this the royal dame, who well had weigh'd | 
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hen, to the heart ador'd, devoutly glew'd 


f my unhappy being, 1 have found 
My father's care, and tenderneſs expreſs'd: 
Pat this laſt act of love excels the reſt: 

For this ſo dear a preſent, bear him back 
The beſt return that 1 can live to make. 


Source of my life, and lord of my deſires, 


world of woes difpatch'd in little ſpace: 


here yet remain'd'thy fun'ral exequies, 
he weeping tribute of thy widow's eyes, 


My father ev'n in cruelty is kind, 


o better uſes than his hate deſignꝰd; 
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Her lips, and raiſtng it, her ſpeech renew'd; 
Ev'n from my day of birth, to this, the bound 
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The meſſenger diſpatch's, again ſhe view'd 
The lov'd remains, and ſighing, thus purſu'd; 


In whom I liv'd, with whom my ſoul expires ; 
Poor heart, no more the ſpring of vitab heat, 
Curs'd be the hands thai tore thee from thy feat ! 
The courſe is finiſh'd, which thy fates decreed, 

ind thou, from tby corporeal priſon freed : * 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace, 


Forced by thy worth, thy foe in death. become 
Thy friend, has lodg'd thee in a coſtly tomb; 
ind thoſe, indulgent beav'n has found the way 


hat I, before my death, have leave to pay. 


Ir heav'a has turn'd the malice of his mind 
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und made th' inſult which in his gift appears, 
he means to mourn thee with my pious tears; 
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Which I will pay thee down, before I go, 

And ſave my ſelf the pains to weep below, 

If fouls can weep ; though once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet, 
Yet ſince I have thee here in narrow room, 


My tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb: 


Then (as I know thy ſpirit hovers nigh) 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 

To regions unexplor'd, ſecure to ſhare 

Thy ſtate ;. nor hell ſhall puniſhment appear; 

And heav'n is double heav'n, if thou art there. 
She ſaid : her brimful eyes, that ready ſtood, 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

Releas'd their wat'ry ſtore, and pour'd amain, 

Like clouds low hung, a ſober ſhow'r of rain; 

Mute ſolemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 

Such as the majeſty of grief deſtroys: 

For, bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed 

Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her head, 

O'er-fiil'd before; and oft (her month apply'd 

To the cold heart) ſhe kiſs'd at once, and cry'd. 

Her maids, who ſtood amaz'd, nor knew the cauſe 

Of her complaining, nor whofe heart it was; 

Yet all due meaſures of her mourning kept, 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept; 


And oft enquir'd th? occaſion of her grief, 
.(Unanſwer'd but by ſighs) and offer'd vain relief, 


At length, her ſtock of tears already ſhed, 


She "OED her eyes, ſhe rais'd her drooping head, 
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nd thus purſu'd : O ever faithful heart, 

have perform'd the ceremonial part, 

The decencies of grief: it reſts behind, 

That as our bodies were, our ſouls be join'd: 
ro thy whate'er abode, my ſhade convey, 

ind as an elder ghoſt, direct the way. 

he ſaid ; and bade the vial to be brought, 


irſt pouring out the med'cinable bane, 

he heart, her tears had rins'd, ſhe bath'd again; 
Then down her throat the death ſecurely throws, 
nd quaffs a long oblivion, of her woes. 


Her body firſt compog'd with: honeſt care,) 
tends the welcome reſt: her hands yet hold 
loſe to her heart, the monumental gold; 

or farther word ſhe ſpoke, but clos' & her fight, 
d quiet, ſought the covert of the night. 


The damſels, who the while in ſilence mourn'd, 


ot knowing, nor ſuſpecting death ſuborn'd, 

et, as their duty was, to Tancred ſent, 

ho, conſcious of th? occaſion, fear'd;th* event. 
larm'd, and with preſaging heart be came, 

d drew the curtains, and expos'd the dame 

o loathſom light: then with a late relief 

ade vain efforts to mitigate her grief. 

te, what ſhe could, excluding-day. her eyes 
ept firmly ſeal'd, and ſternly thus replies: _ 
Tanered, reſtrain thy tears, GEN me, 
d ſorrow, unavailing now to thee: 


23 


here ſhe before had brew'd the deadly draught, | 


This done, ſhe mounts the genial bed, and . 
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Did ever man before, afflict his mind, 
Jo ſee th' effect of what himſelf deſign'd ? 
| - Yet if thou haſt remaining in thy heart 
Some ſenſe of love, ſome unextinguiſh'd part 
Of former kindneſs, largely once profeſs'd, => FE 
Let me by that adjure thy harden'd breaſt, 1 
Not to deny thy daughter's laſt requeſt : 
The ſecret love which I ſo long enjoy'd, 
And till conceal'd, to gratify thy pride, 
Thou haſt disjoin'd; but, with my dying breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to disjoin our death: 
Where-e'er his corps by thy command is laid, 
Thither let mine in public be convey'd; 
Expos'd in open view, and ſide by ſide, ovII 
Acknowledg'd as a bridegroom and a bride. 
The prince's anguiſh hinder'd his reply: 
And ſhe, who felt her fate approaching nigh, 


Seiz'd the cold heart, and heaving to her breaſt, THe aut 

Here, precious pledge, ſhe ſaid, ſecurely reſt: how he, 

Theſe accents were her laſt; the creeping death chelous, t 
Benumb'd her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath, IM were abat 

Thus ſhe for diſobedience juſtly dy'd; - of his ow! 

The fire was juſtly puniſh'd for his pride : Iſland by 

The youth, leaſt guilty, ſuffer'd for the offence atheiſt, de 

Okt duty violated to his prince; gods, to v 
Who late repenting of his cruel deed, on of Thi 
one common ſepulchre for both decreed ;_ lates anotl 
* Intomb'd the wretched pair in royal ſlate, into trees 


And on their monument inſcrib'd their fate. 
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Tn E author purſuing the deeds of Theſeus; relates 
how he, with his friend Perithous, were invited by A- 
1 chelous, the river-god, to ſtay with him, till his waters 
ath. Wh were abated, Achelous entertains them with a relation 
of his own love to Perimele, who was chang'd- into an 
iſland by Neptune, at his requeſt. Perithous, being an 
J atheiſt, derides the legend, and denies the power of the 
gods, to work that miracle. Lelex, another compani- 
on of Theſeus, to confirm the ſtory of Achelous, re- 
lates another metamorphoſis of Baucis and Philemon, 
into trees; of which he was partly an eye - witneſs. 
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H Us Achelous ends: bis audience hear, 
With admiration, and admiring, fear 
The pow'rs of heav'n ; except Ixion's ſon, 
Who lavgh!'d at all the gods, believ'd in none: 
He ſhook his impious head, and thus replies, 
Theſe legends are no more than pious lies: 

You attribute too much to heavenly ſway, 

To think they give us forms, and take away. 

I ꝰ be reſt of better minds, their ſenſe declar'd 
Againſt this doctrine, and with horrour heard. 
Then Lelex roſe, an old experienc'd man, 

And thus with ſober gravity began; 

Heav'ns pow'r is infinite: earth, air, and ſea, 

The manufaQur'd maſs, the making pow'r obey: 
By proof to clear your doubt; in Phrygian ground 


Two neighb'ring trees, with walls encompaſs'd round, 


Stand on a mod'rate riſe, with wonder ſhown, 
One a hard oak, a ſofter linden one: ” 
1 ſaw the place and them, by Pittheus ſent 
To Phrygian realms, my grandſire's government. 
Not far from thence is ſeen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant: 

Here Jove with Hermes came: but in diſguiſe 
Of mortal men conceal'd their:Deities ; 

One laid aſide his thunder, one his rod; 

And many toilſome ſteps together trod: 

For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd, 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. 
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It laſt an hoſpitable houſe they found, 
k homely ſhade, the roof, not far from ground, 
Vas thatch'd with reeds, and ſtraw together bound. 
here Bancis and Philemon liv'd, and there 
Had liv'd long marry'd. and a happy pair: 
Now old in love, though little was there flore, 
Inur'd to want, their poverty they bore, 
Nor aim'd at wealth, profeſſing to be poor. 
For maſter or for ſervant here to call, 
as all alike, where only two were all, 
ommand was none, where equal love was paid, 
Ir rather both commanded, both obey'd. 

From lofty roofs, the gods repuls'd before, 
Now ſtooping, enter'd through the little door : 
he man (their hearty welcome firſt expreſs'd) 
\ common ſettle drew for either gueſt, 
nriting each his weary limbs to reſt. 
But e'er they fat, oſſicious Baucis lays | 
wo cuſhions ſtuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raĩſe; 
barſe, but the beſt ſhe had; then rakes the load 
Of aſhes from the hearth, and ſpreads abroad 
The living coals; and, leſt they ſhou'd expire, 
With leaves and barks ſhe feeds her infant-fire: 
It ſmoaks; and then with trembling breath ſhe blows, 
ill in a chearful blaze the flames aroſe. 775 
With bruſh-wood and with chips ſhe ſtrengthens theſe, 
and adds at laſt the boughs of rotten trees. 
he fire thus form'd, ſhe-ſets the kettle on, 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſecther ſhone) 
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Next took the col-worts which her huſband got 


From his own ground, (a ſmall well- water'd ſpot;) 


She ſtripp'd the Ralks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, and then with handy care ſhe dreſs'd. 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung; 
Good old Philemon ſeiz'd it with a prong, 

And from the ſooty rafter drew it down, 
Then cut a ſlice, but ſcarce enough for one; 
Yet a large portion of a little ſtore, 
Which for their ſakes alone he wiſh'd were more. 
This in the pot he plung'd without delay. 
To tame the fleſh, and drain the ſalt away. 
The time between, before the fire they fat, 
And ſhorten'd the delay by pleaſing chat. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle cn a driven nail: 
This fill'd with water, gently warm'd, they ſet 
Before their gueſts; in this they bath'd their feet, 
And after with clean. towels. dry'd their ſweat: 
This done, the hoſt produc'd the genial bed, 
Sallow the feet, the borders, and the ſted. 
Which with no coſtly coverlet they ſpread; 
But coarſe old garments, yet ſuch robes as theſe 
T hey laid alone, at feaſts, on holidays. 
The good old houſewife tucking up her gown, 
The table ſets; th' invited gods lie down. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which-prudent Baucis overcame, 
Who thruſts bencath.the limping leg, a ſnerd, 
So was the mended board exactly rear'd: 
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BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 
hen rubb' d it o'er with newly-gather'd mint, 

u bolſom herb, that breath'd a grateful ſcent, 
pallas began the feaſt, where firſt was ſeen 
he, party-colour'd olive, black, and green: 
lutumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 

n lees of wine well pick1'd, and preſerv'd. 
garden. ſallad was the third fupply, 
Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuecory: 

hen curds and cream, the flow'r of country-fare, 
ind new-laid eggs, which Baucis' buſy care 
urn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. 
l theſe in earthen ware were ſerv'd to board; 
Ind next in place, an earthen pitcher ſtor'd, 
ith liquor of the beſt the cottage cou'd afford. 
his was the table's ornament, and pride, 
ith figures wrought: like pages at his ſide 


Verniſh'd with wax without, and lin'd within. 

dy this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 

Ind to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard; 

Dn which with eager appetite they dine, 

| fav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine: 

he wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 

ill working in the muſt, and lately preſs'd. 

he ſecond courſe ſucceeds like that before, 
lumes, apples, nuts,-and of their wintry ſtore, 


n caniſters, t'ꝰ enlarge the little treat: 
All theſe a milk-white honey-comb ſurround, 
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dtood beechen bowls; and theſe were ſhining clean, 


Dry figs, and grapes, and wrinkl'd dates were ſet | 


- 


hich in the midſt the ccuntry- banquet erown'd: 
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But the kind hoſts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome, and an open face: 
In all they did, you might diſcern with eaſe, 
A willing mind, and a deſire to pleaſe. 

Mean time the beachen bowls went round, and fill 
Though often empty'd, were obſerv'd to fill; 
Fill'd without hands, and of their own accord 

Ran without feet, and danc'd about the board. 
Devetion ſeiz'd the pair, to ſee the feaſt 
With wine, and of no common grape, increas'd; 
And up they held their hands. and fell to pray 'r, 
Excuſing as they cou'd, their country fare. 

One gooſe they had, (*twas all they cou'd allow) 
A wakeful centry, and on duty now, * 
Whom to the gods for facrifice they vow: 

Her, with malicious zeal, the couple view'd; 

She ran for life, and limping they purſu'd: 

Full well the fowl perceiv'd their bad intent, 

And would not make her maſters compliment; 

But perſecuted, to the pow'rs ſhe flies, 

And cloſe between the legs of Jove lhe lies: 

He with a gracious ear the ſuppliant heard, 

And ſav'd ber life; then what he was declar'd, 

And own'd the god. The neighbourhood, ſaid he, 

Shall juſtly periſh for impiety: 

You ſtand alone exempted ; but obey 

With ſpeed, and follow where we lead the way : 

Leave theſe accurs'd; and to the mountains height 
Aſcend; nor once lock backward in your flight, 
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They haſte, and what their tardy ſect deny's, 

The truſty ſtaff (their better leg) ſapply'd: 

in arrows flight they wanted to the top, 

4nd there ſecure; but ſpent with travel, 6p; 

hen turn their now no more forbidden eyes; 

ft in a lake the floated level Hes: 

| wat'ry deſert covers all the plains, 

Their cot alone, as in an iſſe, remains: 

ondring with weeping eyes, while they deplore 

Their neighbours fate and country now no more, ; 

Their little ſhed; ſcarce large enough for two, 

ms, from the er N bulk 
to grow. 

ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies, 

he erotehes of their cot in columns rife : 

de pavement poliſtyd marble they — gold. 

he gates with ſculpture grac'd, the ſpires and tiles of 

Then thus:the- fire of gods, with look ferene, 

peak thy defive, thou: onſy juſt of men; 

nd thou; O w¼-õʒD n, only. worthy found _ 

o be with ſuch a man in marriage bound. 

A while they whitper; then to Jove addrefs d. 

lemon thus prefers their joint · requeſt 

crave to ſerve before your ſacred ſhrine, 

d ffcr at your altars rites divine: 

d ſince not any action of our life 

is been polluted with domeſſie ſtrife, 

e beg one hour of death; that neither ſhe 

th widow's tears may live to bury me, 

Vol. I. R 
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Nor weeping I, with wither'd arms may bear 
My breathleſs Baucis to the ſepulchre. 

The godheads ſign their ſuit. They run their race 
In the ſame tenor all th? appointed ſpace: 
Then, when their hour was come, while they relate 8 
Theſe paſt adventures at the temple- gate, 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen 
Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green: 
Old Baucis look'd where old Philemon ſtood, 
And ſaw his lengthen'd arms a ſprouting wodd : 
New roots their faſten'd feet begin to bind, 
Their bodies ſtiffen in a riſing rind: 
Then ere the bark above their ſhoulders grew, 
They give and take at once their laſt adieu: 
At once, farewell, O faithful ſpouſe, they aid; 
At once th? incroaching rinds their cloſing lips in invade 
Ev'n- yet, an antient Fyanaean ſhows _ 


P Y 
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A A ſpreading oak, that near a linden grows; THE Pro 
The neighbourhood confirm the prodigy, turned int. 
Grave men, not vain of tongue, or like to lie. prus, dete 
I ſaw myſelf the garlands on their boughs, never to x 
And tablets hung for gifts of granted vows; own maki. 
And off ring freſher vp, with pious pray r, marries, ( 


The good, ſaid I, are God's peculiar care, -{lhare. of Myrrha 
And fuch as honour. n ſhall n. honour aber; fo 
f bears her 1 

N aach other, 
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Tur Propaetides, for their impudent behaviour, being 

turned into ſtone by Venus, Pygmalion, prince of Cy- 

prus, deteſted all women for their ſake, and reſolved 

never to marry : he falls in love with a ſtatue of his 

own making, which is chang'd into a maid, whom he 
marries, One of his deſcendants is Cinyras, the father 

are. of Myrrha; the daughter inceſtuouſſy loves her own 
our father; for which ſhe is changed into the tree which 
bears her name. Theſe two ſtories immediately follow 

each other, and are admirably well connected. 
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Yo al 10n.lathing their laſcivious life, 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife: 


So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his Bed. 


Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of ill, 

In ſculpture exercis'd his happy ſkill; 
And carv'd in iv'ry fuch a maid, fo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 


Were ſhe to work; but in her own defence 


Muſt take her pattern here, and copy hence. 
Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores; and laſt, the thing ador'd, deſires. 
A very virgin in ber face was ſeen, 


And had'ſhe mov?9, a living maid had been: 
One wou'd have thought ſhe cou'd have ſtir'd; bu. ſtroꝶ 


With modeſty, and was aſham'd to move. 
Art hid with art, ſo well perform'd the cheat, 
It caught the aar ver with his own deceit: 


He -kaows tis madaeſs, yet he muſt adore, . 
And ſtill the mote he knows it, loves the more: 


The. ſſeſh, or what fo ſeems, he touches oft, 
Which ſeels ſo ſmooth, that be believes it ſoft. 


Fir'd with-this thought, at onee be ſtrain d the breall, 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs d. 


Tie true, the henden d breaſt reſiſts the gripe, 
And the cold lips return à kiſs unripe: 

But when, retiring back, he look d agen, 

To think it iv'ry, was a thought too mean: 


So wou'd believe ſhe kiſs'd, and courting more, 


Again embrac'd her naked body o'er; 
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And ſtraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid | 
His hands had made a dint, and hurt his maid : 
Explor'd her, limb by limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind: 
With flatt'ry now, he ſeeks her mind to move, | 
And now with gifts (the pow'rful bribes of love:) 

He furniſhes her cloſet firſt; and fills | 
The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells ; 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the ſparkling ſtones of various hue: 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And ſinging-birds in. ſilver cages hung; 

And ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, 

Were ſorted well, with lumps of amber laid between: : 
Rich, faſhionable robes her perſon deck, | 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck : 
er taper'd fingers too with rings are grac'd, | 
Ind an embroider'd zone ſurrounds her flender waiſt, 
bus like a queen array'd; ſo richly dreſs'd, | 
deauteous ſhe ſhew?'d, but naked ſhew'd the beſt, - 
hen, from the floor, he rais'd a royal bed, 

ith coverings of Sydonian purple ſpread : 

The ſolemn rites perform'd, he calls her bride, ' 
ith blandiſhments invites her to his le,” 

ind as ſhe were with vital ſenſe poſſeſsd, 

er head did on a plumy pillow reſt. 

The feaſt of Venus came, a ſolemn day, 

o which the Cypriots due devotion pay; 

Vith gilded horns, the milk-white heifers led, 
aughter'd before the ſacred altars, bled: 
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1 br Pygmalion off 'ring, firſt, approach'd the Grin 


And then with pray'rs implor'd the pow'rs divine, 
Almighty gods, if all we mortals want. 

If all we can require, be yours to graut; 5 
Make this fair ſtatue mine, he wou'd have fatd, 


But ehang d his words, for ſhame; and only pray d. 


Give me the likeneſs of my iviry maid, 

The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray r, 
Well knew he meant th' inanimated fair, 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire; 

For thrice in chearful flames aſcends the fire. 


The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, hies, 
And impudent in hope, with erdent eyes, 


And beating breaſt, by the dear ſtatue lies. 

He kiſſes her white lips, rene ws the bliſs, 
And looks, and thinks they reddan at che k-; 
He thought them warm heforc :*nor longer ſtays, 
But neut his hand on her hard boſom lays: 
Hard as it was, beginning to-relent, 
It ſceni'd, the-breaſtibeneath this fingers bent; 
He felt again, jhis-fingets:made a print, 


Twas fleſh, hut ſleſn ſo ſirm. at roſe ging the du 


The pleaſing taſk he fails not to renew 
Soft, and mane ſoft at ev ry tuuch ãt grep; 
Like pliant wax, when, chafing ibands-reduve 
The former maſs to form, and frame ſor uſe. 
He would bglieve, hut ꝓet as ill in pain. 
And tries his angument of ſenſe again, 
Preſſes the pulie, and fcals the leaping vein 
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Convine'd, o 'erjoy'd, his ſtudied thanks and praiſe, | 
To her who made the miracle, he pays: 

Then lips to lips he join'd ; now freed from fear, 

He found the favour of the kiſs ſincere: 5 

At this the waken'd image op'dher eyes, - & 

And view'd at once the light and lover, with ſurprixe. | 
The goddeſs preſent at-the match {he made, 

So bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey d, 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born ; 
Paphos his name, who grown to manhood, wall'd 
The city Paphos, from the founder call'd. 
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THERE needs no connection of this ſtory with the 
former; for the beginning of this immediately fol 
lows the end of the laſt: the reader is only to take 
notice, that Orpheus, who relates both. was by birth 
a Thracian; and his country far diſtant from Cy- 
prus where Myrrha was born, and from Arabia whe- 
ther ſhe fled. You will ſee the reaſon of this note, 
ſoon after the firſt lines of this fable, 


Jo R him alone produc'd the fruitful queen; 
But Cinyras, who like his fire had been 

A happy prince, had he not been a fire. 

Daughters and fathers from wy ſong retire ; 
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lng of horrour; and could I prevail, 
You ſhou'd not hear, or not believe my tale, 


Yet if the pleaſure of my ſong be ſuch, + £m 
That you will. hear, and credit. me too much, \. " 
attentive liſten to the laſt event, | 2 

And with the. ſin believe the puniſhment : | ; 

vince nature eou'd behold ſo dire a crime, : {4 li 


] gratulate at leaſt my native clime, _ 
That ſuch a land. which ſuch a menſter hore, 


$ far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhove. | ns 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, ' .. * 


Her cinamon, and ſweet amomum boaſt. „ 
Her fragrant flow ts, her trees with precious tears, 4 | 


Her ſecond barveſts, and her double years; {bears? > | 
How can the land be call'd ſo bleſs'd that Myrrha \ | 
Nor all er od*rous-tears can cleanſe her erime, = 
ler plant alone deforms the happy clime:  _ vu 
Cupid denies to have inſlam'd thy! heart, ; _ cn 
Diſowns thy love, and vindicates his dart: ö 145 
Some fury gave thee thoſe infernal pains, } 1 
ind ſhot her venom d vipers in thy veins. . 
o hate thy fire, had-merited a curſe; ES — 1 | 
put ſuch an tmpious love deſerv'd a worſe. ., i 
he neighb'ring\monarchs, by thy beauty led. | 
ontend in exowds, ambitious of thy bed: ; 
he world is at thy eboice; except hut ane. 1 
xcept but him thou eanſt not chuſe alone. | | 10 
be knew it too, the miſerable mais, 
er impiaus love her better thoughts betray 4 . 
und thus within 2 ſecret ſoul ſhe ſaid: 
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Ah Myrrha! whither wou'd thy wiſhes tend? 
Ye gods, ye ſacred laws, my ſoul defend 
From ſuch a crime, as all mankind deteft, 
And never lodg'd before in humane breaſt! - 
But is it ſin? or makes my mind alone 
Th' imagin'd fin? for nature makes it none. 
What tyrant-then theſe envious laws began, 
Made not for any other beaſt, but man 

The father-bull his daughter may beſtride, 
The horſe may make his mother-mare a bride; 
What piety forbids the luſty ram 

Or more ſalacious goat, to rut their dam? 
The hen is free to wed the chick ſhe bore, 

And make a huſband, whom ſhe hatch'd before. 
All creatures elſe are of a happier kind, 

Whom nor ill-natur'd laws from pleaſure bind, 
Nor thoughts of ſin diſturb their peace of mind. 
But man, a ſlave of his own making lives; 
The fool denies himſelf what nature gives: 
Too buſy ſenates, with an'over-care 

To make us better than our kind can bear, 
Have daſh'd a ſpice of envy in the laws, 


And ſtraining up too high, have ſpoil'd the cauſe, 


Yet ſome wiſe nations break their cruel chains, 


And own no laws, but thoſe which love ordains : 
| Where happy daughters with their ſires are join'd, 


And piety is doubly paid in kind. 
© that I had been born in ſuch a clime, ' 


Not here, where tis the country makes the crime: 
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ut whither wou'd my impious fancy ſtray? 

ence hopes, and ye forbidden thoughts away! 

is worth deſerves to kindle my deſires, 

ut with the loye, that daughters bear to ſires. 

hen had not Cinyras my father been, 

hat hinder'd Myrrha's hopes to be his Queen? 

ut the perverſeneſs of my fate is ſuch, | 

hat he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much: | 

bur kindred blood debars a better tye; {abs 

He might be nearer, were he not ſo nigh. 

Fyes and their objects never muſt uvite, 

Sonue diſtance is requir'd to help the fight: © 

Fain wou'd I travel to ſome foreign thore, 

Never to ſee my native country more, | 

o might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore; | 

o might my mind theſe impious thoughts remove, 4. 

nd ceaſing to behold, might ceaſe to love. 

Nut ſtay, | muſt, to feed my famiſh'd fight, 

o talk, to kiſs; and more, if more I might: 

Wore, impious maid! what more canſt thou deſign, 5 
o make a monſtrous mixture in thy line, g 

Ind break all ſtatutes humane and divine? 


. anſt thou be call'd (to ſave thy wretched life) 
| hy mother's rival, and thy father's wife? 

: onfound ſo many ſacred names in one, 

'4, rby brother's mother, ſiſter to thy ſon! 


Ind fear'ſt thou not to ſee th' infernal bands, bbends; 
heir heads with ſnakes, with torches 'arm'd their 
Full at thy face, th' avenging brands to bear, 
ind ſhake the ſerpents from their biſling hair? 
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But thou in time thꝰ iarccaſiag ill controul, 
Nor firſt: debaueh the body by the foul; 

Secure the ſacred quiet of thy mind. | 
And keep the ſanctions nature has deſign d. 
Suppoſe I ſhou'd attempt, th” attempt were vain, 
No thoughts like mine his fiolefs foul profane: 
Obſervant of the right; and O, that he 

Couꝰd cure my madneſs or be mad like me! 
Thus the but Cinyras who daily ſees 

A crowd of noble ſuitors at his-knees;. 

Among ſo many, knew not whom to chuſe, 
Irreſolute to grant, or to refuſe. | 

Bye having told their names; enquir d of her. 


Who pleas'd her beſt, and whom ſhe would prefer? 


The bluſhing maid ſtood ſilent with ſurprize, 
And on her father fia d her ardent eyes, 

And looking figh's, and as ſhe figh'd; began 
Round tears to ſhed. that ſralded as they ran. 
The tender ſire, who ſaw her bluſn, and ry. 
Afcrib'd it Al to maiden-modeſfly,  - 

And dry'd the falling drops, and yet more kind, 
He ſtroak'd her checks, and hey kiſſes join d. 
She felt a ſeeret venom ſire her blood. 

And found more plesſure than a daughter ſhou'd; 
And. aſk'd again, what lover of the crew: 

She lik'd the beſt, ſhe-anbwer'd; one like you. 
Miſtaking what ſhe meant her pious ui 

He prais'd; and bade her ſo continue til}: 

The word of pious heard, ſhe bluſh'd with ſhame | 
Of ſecret guilt, and cou'd not hear the name, » 
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' IT was now the mid of night, when ſlambers:cloſe 
bur eyes, and ſooth our cares with ſoft repoſe ; 
But no repoſe cou'd wretched Myrrha find, 
Her body rouling, as ſhe roul'd her mind: 
Mad with deſire, ſhe ruminates her ſin, © 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again: 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try; 
Wou'd not, and wou'd again, ſhe knows not why; 
Stops, and returns, makes and retracts the vow; 
Fain wou'd begin, but underſtands not how. 
As when a pine is hew'd upon-the plains, © 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threatning all, 
This way, and that ſhe nods, conſid'ring where to fall: 
$0 Myrrha's mind, impell'd on either ſide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide: - 
Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhou'd relie, 
At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die; 
On that ſad thought ſhe reſts, reſoly'd'on drath, 
She rifes, and prepares to choak her breath : 
hen while about the beam her zone ſhe ties 
ear Cinyras, farewell, ſhe ſoftly cries; 

For thee I die; and only wiſh to be 


Not hated, when thou know'ſt I die for thee: / 


Pardon the crime, in pity to the cauſe: 

his ſaid, about her neck the nooſe ſhe draws. - 

he nurſe, who lay without, her faithful guard, 
hough not the words, the murmurs overheard, 

ind ſighs, and hollow ſounds : ſurpriz'd with fright, 
She ſtarts,” and leaves her bed, and "rings a light; 
Vor. I, 8 : | 
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' Unlocks the door, and entring out of breath, 
The dying faw, and inſtruments of death; 


She ſhrieks, ſhe cuts the zone, with trembling —_— - 


And in her arms, her fainting charge embrac'd : 
Next, (for ſhe now had leiſure for her tears) 
She weeping ask'd, in theſe her blooming years, 
What unforeſeen misfortune caus'd her care, 
To loarh her life, and langniſh in deſpair ! 


The maid, with down-caſt eyes, and mute with grief 


For death unfiniſh'd, and ill-tim'd relief, 
Stood ſullen to her ſuit the beldame preſs'd 
The more to know, and bar'd ber wither'd breaſt, 
Adjur'd her by the kindly food ſhe drew. / 
From thoſe dry founts, her ſecret ill to ſhew. 
Sad Myrrha ſigh'd, and turn'd her eyes afide; 
The vurſe ſtill urg'd, and wou'd not be deny d 
Nor only promis d ſecreey; but pray'd. 
She might have leave to give her offer d aid. 


Good. will, ſhe ſaid, my want of ſtrength ſupplies, 


And diligence ſhall give, what age denies: 
If ſtrong deſires thy mind to fury move, 
With charms, and med'cines, I can cure thy love: 
If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt, 


More pow'rful verſe ſhall free thee from the blaſt: 


If Heav'n offended ſends thee this diſcaſe, 

- Offended Heav'n with-pray'rs we can appeaſe. 
What then remains, that can theſe cares procure? 
Thuy houſe is flouriſhing, thy fortune ſure: 

Thy careful mother yet in health ſurvives, 

And, to thy comfort, thy kind father lives. 
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The virgin ſtarted at her father's name, 
ind ſigh'd profoundly, conſcious of the ſhame: 
ſor yet the nurſe her impious love divin'd ; 
ut yet ſormis'd, that love diſturb'd her mind: 
hus thinking, ſhe purſu'd her point, and laid 
nd lull'd within her lap the mourning maid; 
en ſoftly ſooth'd her thus, I gueſs your grief: 
ou love, my child; your love ſhall find relief. 
grief My long-experienc'd age ſhall be your guide; 
Rely on that, and lay diſtruſt aſide: 
No breath of air ſhall on the ſecret blow, 4 
ar hall (what moſt you fear) your father know... 
Struck. once again, as with a thunder-clap, '- 
The guilty. virgin bounced from her lap, 
And threw her body proſtrate on the bed, 
And, to conceal her bluſhes, hid her head: 
There ſilent lay, and warn'd her with Her hand 
To go: but ſhe receiv'd not the command; 
s, IRemaining (till im portunate to know: 
Then Myrrha thus; or aſk no more, or go: 
I prithee go, or ſtaying ſpare my ſname; | 
e: What thou wou'dſt hear, is impious ev'n to name. 
| At this, on high the beldame holds her hands, 
ſt: And trembling, both with age, and terror, ſtands; 
Adjures, and falling at her feet intreats, 
Sooths her with blandiſhments, andifrights with weit. 
e? To tell the crime intended, or diſcloſe 
What part of it ſhe knew, if ſhe no farther knows. 
And laſt; if conſcious to her counſel made, 
Confirms anew the.promiſe of her aid. 
5 
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Now Myrrha rais'd. her head ; but ſoon oppreſs'4 


. With ſhame, reclin'd it on her nurſe's breaſt; 


Bath'd it with tears, and ſtrove to have in I 


Tuice ſhe began, and ſtopp'd; again ſhe ery;dj 


The falt ring tongue its office fill deny d. as b 


At laſt her veil before her face ſhe ſpread, ' 

And drew a long preluding ſigh, and ſaid, 

O happy mother, in thy marriage-bed ! 

Then groan'd, and ceas'd; the good old woman ſi 
Stiff were her eyes, and ghaſtly was her look: 
Her hoary hair upright. with horror ſtood, 


Made (to her grief) more knowing than 22 


Much ſhe reproach'd, and many things ſhe ſaid, 
To cure the madneſs of th? unhappy maids: 
In vain: for Myrrha ſtood convict of ill; 

Her reaſon-vanquiſh'd, but unchang'd her will: 
Perverſe of mind, unable to reply; _ | 
She ſtood reſoly'd or to poſſeſs, or die. 
At length the fondneſs of a nurſe prevail cd 
Againſt ber better ſenſe, and virtue fail'd: 
Enjoy, my child, fince ſuch is thy deſire, . 


Live, though unhappy, live on any terms: 
Then with a ſecond oath her faith confirms. 
The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 


2 When long white linen ſtoles the matrons wear 4 1 


33 in proceſſion walk the pious train, 
fripg firſt-· fruits, and ſpikes of yellow * 2 


For nine long nights the nuptial bed they m__ | 4 


5 And ſanctifying harveſt, be alone, 
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45 d | Mix'd with the crowd, the queen- e ber lord, 
load Ceres? pow'r with ſecret. rites ador'd : | 
3 de royal couch now vacant for a time, , 
A oe crafty erone, officious in her crime, Go 
4 The curſt occaſion took: the king ſhe found | ki 
= with wine, and deep in pleaſures drown'd, 
Prepar'd for love : the beldame blew the flame, 
onfeſs'& the paſſion, but conceal'd the name. 
Her form ſhe prais'd ; the monarch aſk'd her years, 
al the reply'd, the ſame thy Myrrha bears. 
Wine and commended beauty fir'd his thought; 
4 _— he commands her to be brought. 
tas d with her charge perform'd, ſhe hies her home, 
had gratulates the nymph, the taſk was overcome, 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear; 
Wat clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere: 
various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 
in our will, a diffrent will we find. 
be prefag'd, and yet purſu'd her luſt; 
"Mor guilty pleaſures give a double guſt. 
— MWTwas depth of night: ArQophylax had driv'n 
flis lazy wain half round the northern _—_ 
hen Myrrha haſten'd to the crime deſir'd, 
e moon beheld her firſt, and firſt retir'd: 
e ſtars amaz'd, ran backward from the ſight, 
| C 4 (awk within their ſockets) loſt their light, 
. firſt withdraws his holy flame: 
The virgin ſign, in heav'n the ſecond name, 
lides down the belt, and from her ſtation flies, 
and. night with ſable clouds i nyolyes the „ 

| 3 
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Bold Myrrha ſtill purſues ber black intent; 
She ſtumbl'd thrice, (an omen of th' event;) 
__* Thrice ſhriek'd the fun'ral owl, yet on ſhe went, 

Secure of ſhame, becauſe ſecure of ſight ; 
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Link'd hand in hand, th' accomplice, and the dame, 


Their way exploring, to the chamber came: 
The door was ope, they blindly grope their way, 
Where dark in bed th' expecting monarch lay: 
Thus far her courage held, but here forſakes; 
Her faint knees knock at ev'ry ſtep ſhe makes. 
The nearer to her crime, the more within 
She feels remorſe, and horror of her ſin; 
Repents too. Jate her criminal deſire, 

And wiſhes, that unknown ſhe cou'd retire. 
Her, ling'ring thus, the nurſe (who fear'd delay 
The fatal ſecret might at length betray) 


Pull'd forward, to complete the work begun, | 


And ſaid to Cinyras, reeeive thy own: 


Thus ſaying, ſhe deliver'd kind to kind, 


Accurs'd, and their devoted bodies join'd. 
The fire, unknowing of the crime, admits 
His bowels, and profanes the hallow'd ſheets; 


He found ſhe trembl'd, but beliey'd ſhe ſtrove. 


With maiden-modeſty, againſt her love, [ move. 
And ſought with flatt'ring words vain fancies to re- 
Perhaps he ſaid, my daughter, ceaſe thy fears, 
(Becauſe the title ſuited with her years; 

And father, ſhe might whiſper him again, 

That names might not be wanting to the ſing 
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Full of her ſire, the left th” inceſtuous bed, 7 
And carry'd in her womb the crime ſhe bred : 


Expos d both crime, and criminal to ſight! 
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Another, and another night ſhe came; 

For frequent ſin had left no ſenſe of (ſhame: 
Till Cinyras deſir'd to ſee her face, _ 
Whoſe body he had held in cloſe embrace, 
And brought a taper; the revealer, light, 


Grief, rage, amazement, cou'd no ſpeech afford, 
But from the ſheath he drew th' avenging ſword; 
The guilty fled : the benefit of night, | 

That favour'd firſt the ſin, ſecur'd the flight. 
Long wandring through the ſpacious fields, ſhe bent 
Her voyage to th? Arabian continent; 

Then paſs'd the region which Panchaea join'd, 
And flying left the palmy plains behind. 

Nine times the moon had mew'd her horns; at 10 | 
With travel weary, unſupply'd with ſtrength, | 
And with the burden of her womb oppreſs'd, 
Sabaean fields afford her needful reſt: 
There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 

In n of her ſpirit, thus ſhe pray id. 

Ye pow'rs, if any ſo propitious are, - | 
T” accept my penitence, and hear my pray'r ; 
Your judgments, I confeſs, - are juſtly ſent ;. 

Great fins deſerve as great a puniſhment: 

Yet ſince my life the living will profane, 

And ſince my death the happy dead will ſtain, 

A middle ſtate your mercy may beſtow, 

Betwixt the realms above, and thoſe below. 3+ 
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* CINYRAS AND.MYRRHA,”. 

Some other form to wretched Myrrha give, 

Nor let her wholly. die, nor wholly live. 

The pray'rs of penitents are never vain; 

At. leaſt, ſhe did her laſt requeſt obtain: 

For while ſhe ſpoke, the ground began to riſe, 
And gather'd round her feet, her legs, and thighs; 
Her toes in roots deſcend, and ſpreading wide, 
A firm foundation for the trunk provide: 

Her ſolid bones convert-to folid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and to ſap her blood: 
Her arms are boughs, her fingers my their kind, 
Her tender ſkin is harden'd into rind. 

And now the riſing tree her womb eve, 

Now, ſhooting upwards till, invades ber breaſts, 


+ And ſhades the neck; when, weary with delay, 


She ſunk her head within, and met it half the way. 


And though with outward ſhape the loſt her ſenſe, 


With bitter tears ſhe wept her laſt offence; 

And till ſhe weeps, nor ſheds her tears in vain; 
For ſtill the precious drops her name retain, 
Mean time the miſ- begotten infant grows, 

And, ripe for birth, diſtends with-deadly-throws- | 


The ſwelling rind, with unavailing ſtrife, 


To leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life. 
The mother · tree, as if oppreſs'd with pain, | 


Writhes here and there, to break the bark, in vain; b 


And, like a lab'ring woman, wou'd have 1 


But wants a voice to call Lucina's aid. 
The bending bole ſends out a hollow found, - 


And trickling tears fall thieker on the ground. 
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The mild Lucina came uncall'd, and ſtood [wood: 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groaning 
Then reach'd her midwife hand, to ſpeed the throws, 
And ſpoke the pow'rful ſpells that babes to birth * 
The bark divides, the living load to free, 

And ſafe delivers the convulſive tree. 

The ready nymphs receive the erying child, 

And waſh him in the tears the parent-plant diftill'd, 
They ſwath'd him with their ſcarfs; beneath him ſpread 
The ground with herbs; with roſes rais'd his head, 
The lovely babe was born. with ev'ry grace, 

Ev'n envy muſt have prais'd ſo fair a face: 

Such was his form, as painters when they ſhow 
Their utmoſt art, on naked loves beſtow: 

And that their arms no diff*rence might betray, 
Give him a bow, or his from Cupid take away. 
Time glides along, with undiſcover'd haſte, 

The future but a length behind the paſt; 

So ſwift are years: the babe whom juſt before 

His grandſire got, and whom his ſiſter bore; . 

The drop, the thing which late the tree inclos'd, 
And late the yawning bark to life expos'd;-- 

A babe, a boy, a beauteous youth appears, 

And lovelier than himſelf at riper years. 

Now to the queen of love he gave deſires, _ | 
And, with her pains, reveng'd bis mother's fires. 
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Chr ples, prieſt of Apollo, brings Wot to the Grecian 
princes, to ranſom his danghter Chryſeis, who was 
priſoner in the fleet. Agamemnon, the general, whoſe 


captive and miſtreſs the young lady was, refuſes to- 


deliver her, threatens the venerable old man, and 
diſmiſſes him with contumely. The prieſt crave 
vengeance of his god; who ſends a plague among 
the Greeks: which occaſions Achilles, their great 
cham pion; to ſummon a council of the chief officers: 
he encourages Calchas, the high prieſt and prophet, 
to tell the reaſon, why the gods were ſo much in- 
cens'd againſt thear. Calchas is fearful of provoking 
Agamemnon, till Achilles engages to protect him: 
then, embolden'd by the hero, be accuſes the gene- 
ral as the cauſe of all, by detaining the fair captive 
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and refuſing the preſents offer'd for her ranſom. By 
this proceeding, Agamemnon is oblig d agaioſt his 
will, to reſtore Chryſcis, with gifts, that he might 
appeaſe the wrath of Phoebus; but, at the ſame 
time, to revenge himſelf on Achilles, ſends to ſeize 
his ſlave Briſeis. Achilles, thus affronted, complains 
to his mother Thetis; and begs her to revenge his 
injury, not only on the general, but on all the army, 
by giving victory to the Trojans, till the ungrateful 
king became ſenſible of his injuſtice. At the ſame 
time, he retires from the camp into the-ſhips, nd 
withdraws his aid from his country-men.  Thetis 
prefers-her ſon's petition to Jupiter, who grants her 1 
ſute. Juno ſuſpects her errand, and quarrels with 
her huſband, for bis grant; till Vulcan reconciles 
-ecian his parents with a bowl of nodtar, and ſends them Il 
o Was. e a bed. | | 1 
whoſe : FR 
ſes to- TH E wrath of Peleus ſon, O muſe, reſound; | I 
, and Whoſe dire effects the Grecian army ate | Wt 
raves WW And many a hero, king, and hardy knight, | | 
mong Were ſent, in early youth, to ſhades of night: 
great ¶ Their limbs a prey to dogs and vultures made; 
acers: ¶ So was the ſov'reign will of Jove obey'd: 
»phet, WW From that ill-omen'd hour when ſtrife begun, 
ch in- Betwizit Atrides great, and Thetis god - like ſon, 
okingW What pow'r provok'd, and for what cauſe, ain. 
him: So. d, in their breaſts, the ſeeds of fern debate: 
gene · ¶ Jove's and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs'd, 
aprivol In veangeance of his violated Prieſt, 
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_ Againſt the king of men; who ſwoln with pride, Fence o 
Refus'd his preſents, and his pray'rs deny'd. Whom 1 
For this the god a ſwift contagion ſpread Mine ſhe 
Amid the camp; where heaps on heaps lay 54. Her bloc 

- For venerable Chryſes came to buy, Till thei 
With gold and gifts of price, bis daughter's liberty, ¶ And bav 
Suppliant before the Grecian chiefs he ſtood ; This, fo 


And hon 
Far from 


Awful, and arm'd with enſigns of his god : 
Bare was his hoary head; one holy hand {mand, 


Held forth bis laurel crown, and one his ſceptre of com. ho 
His ſuit was common; but above the reſt, He ſaid : 
To both the brother-princes thus addreſs'd : But ſped 
Ye ſons of Atreus, and ye Grecian pow'rs, Silent he 
So may the gods who dwell in heav'nly bow'rs Devoutl) 
Succeed your ſiege, accord the vows you make, O ſou 
And give you Troy's imperial town to take; God with 
So, by their happy conduct, may you come Whom C 
With conqueſt back to your ſweet native home; - i; And who 
As you receive the ranſom which I bring, f If, Smint 
(Reſpecting Jove, and the far-ſhooting king,) The bloc 
And break my daughter's bonds, at my deſire; ind larde 
And glad with her return her grieving ſire. ear, an 
With ſhouts of loud acclaim the Greeks decree Pierce th 
To take the gifts, to ſet the damſel free. How muc 
The king of men alone with fury burn'd; He pr: 
And havghty, theſe opprobrious words return'd ; th fur: 
' Hence, holy dotard, and avoid my ſight, is quive 
E'er evil intereept thy tardy flight: His bow | 
Nor dare to tread this interdicted ſtrand, black as: 
Leſt not that idle ſceptre in thy hand, 8 tents 
OL, 


Nor thy god's crown, my vow'd revenge withſtand, 
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ence on thy life: the captive-maid i is mine; 
Whom not for price or pray'rs I will reſign : 
Mine ſhe ſhall be, till creeping age and time 
Her bloom have wither'd, and conſum'd her prime: 
Till then my royal bed ſhe ſhall attend; 
ty. And having firſt adorn'd it, late aſcend : 
This, for the night ; by day, the web and loom 
And homely houſhold-task; ſhall be her doom, 
mand. far from thy lov'd embrace, and her ſweet native 
ke home. N 
He ſaid: the helpleſs prieſt bh no more, 
But ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe-reſounding . : 
silent he fled; ſecure at length he ſtood, 
Devoutly curs'd his foes, and thus inyok'd his God. 
O ſource of ſacred light, attend my pray'r, 
God with the ſilver bow, and golden hair; 
Whom Chryſa, Cilla, Tenedos obeys, 
And whoſe broad eye their happy ſoil ſurveys : 
If, Smintheus, I have pour'd before thy ſhrine 
The blood of oxen, goats, and ruddy wine, 
Ind larded thighs on loaded altars laid, i | 
car, and my juſt revenge propitious aid. b | | 
* Pierce the proud Greeks, and with thy ſhafts atteſt = 
How much thy power is injur'd in thy prieſt. bl 
He pray'd, and Phoebus hearing, urg'd his flight, - N 
ith fury kindled, from Olympus? height; il 
His quiver o'er his ample ſhoulders threw; | 1 
His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattl'd as they flew. 
lack as a ſtormy night, he rang'd around 
he tents, and compaſs'd the devoted ground. 
VoL, I. * | 
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213 THE FIRST BOOR 
Then with full force his deadly bow he bent, 


And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters ſent; 


Th' eſſay of rage, on faithful dogs the next; 

And laſt, in human hearts his arrows fix d. 

The God nine days the Greeks at rovers kill d. 

Nine days the camp with fun'ral fires was fill'd ; 

The tenth, Achilles, by the Queen's command, 

Who bears heav'n's awful ſceptre in her hand, 

A council ſummon'd :*for the Goddeſs griev'd 

Her favour'd hoſt ſhou'd perith unrelicy'd. 

| The kings, aſſembl'd, ſoon their chief incloſe; 

Then from his ſeat the Goddeſs-born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted ſpoke: What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the watry plains, 

And wandring homeward, ſcek our ſafety hence, 

In flight at leaſt if we can find defence? 

Such woes at once encompaſs us about, 

The plague within the camp, the ſword without. 

Conſult, O king, the prophets of th” event: 

- And whence theſe ills, and what the Gods intent, 

Let them by dreams explore; for dreams from _ 

are ſent. | 

What want of offer'd victims, what offence 

In fact committed cou'd the Sun incenſe, 

- To deal his deadly ſhafts? what may remove 

His ſettled hate, and reconcile his love ? 
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That he may look propitious on our toils; | 0 ſpeak 
And hungry graves na more be glutted with our ſpoil 2 
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Thus to the king of men the hero ſpoke, 
Then Calchas the deſir d occaſion took: 


hat wh 
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Calchas the ſacred Seer, who had in view Fknew. 
Things preſent and the paſt; and things to come fore- 
Supreme of augurs, who by 2hoebus taught 
The Grecian pow'rs to Troy's deſtruction brought. 
Skill'd in the ſecret cauſes of their woes, 
| The reverend prieſt in graceful act aroſe: 
And thus beſpoke Pelides: Care of Jove, 
Favour'd of all th? immortal pow'rs above; | 
Wou'd(t thou the ſeeds deep ſown of miſchief know, 
And why, provok'd Apollo bends his bow ? | 
Plght firſt thy faith, inviolably true, 
To ſave me from thoſe ills, that may enſue. 
For I ſhall tell ungrateful truths, to thoſe | 
TK Whoſe boundleſs pow'r of life and death diſpoſe. 
I And ſov'reigns ever jealous of their ſtate, s 
Forgive not thoſe whom once they mark for hate; 
Ev'n tho? th” offence they ſeemingly digeſt, 
Revenge, like embers, rak'd within their breaſt, 


s ſent 


38 Burſts forth in flames; whoſe unreſiſted pow'r 
it, Will ſeize th* unwary wretch and ſoon devour. 
rove Such, and no lefs is he, on whom depends [fends. 
- JThe ſum of things; and whom my tongue of force of- 
Secure me then from his foreſeen intent, ſvent. 
That what his wrath may doom, thy valour may -— ö 
To this the ſtern Achilles made reply: 0 
Be bold; and on my plighted faith rely, 1 1 
o ſpeak what Phoebus has inſpir' d thy ſoul | | þ 
+ fol ror common good; and ſpeak without controul. 0 | 


His Godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear, 
hat while my noſtrils draw this vital air, 
* #-.. - 
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None ſhall preſume to violate thoſe bands; 5 obtene 


Or touch thy perſon with unhallow'd hands: And ſp 
Ev'n not the king of men that all commands. Now P 
At this, reſuming heart, the prophet ſaid : Are in 
Nor hecatombs unſlain, nor vows unpaid, Since 1 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire contagion bring; And ſac 
Or call for vengeance from the bowyer king; II love | 
But he the tyrant, whom none dares reſiſt, To ſtan 
Affronts the Godhead in his injur'd prieſt: Not Cl) 
He keeps the damſel captive in his chain, More cl 


And preſents are refus'd, and pray'rs preferr'd in vain Mine is 


For this th? avenging pow'r employs his darts; With ey 
And empties all his quivers in our hearts. ti: 
Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, Yet ſhall 
Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her fire: For priv; 
And ranſom-free reſtor'd to his abode, To ſave 
With ſacrifice to reconcile the God: ; but right 
Then he, perhaps, aton'd by pray'r, may ceaſe I hou'd | 
Bis vengeance juſtly vow'd; and give the peace. lone ex 
Thus having ſaid he ſate: thus anſwer'd then ind by y 
Vpſtarting from his throne, the king of men, he ſlave 
His breaſt with fury fill'd his eyes with fire; t reſts fo 


Which rowling round, he ſhot in ſparkles on the Gre: To th 


Augur of ill, whoſe tongue was never found MD firſt in 
Without a prieſtly curſe or boding found ; fiping, 
For not one bleſs d event foretold to me FVouldt 
Paſs'd through that mouth, or paſs'd unwillingly. bou'd gi 
And now thou doſt, with lies the throne invade, ind with 
hat eber 


By practice harden'd in thy ſland'ring trade. 
: | | each his 
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Obtending heav'n for what e'er ills befall; 


And ſputtring under ſpecious names thy gall. 
Now Phoebus is provok'd; his rites and laws 
Are in his prieſt profan'd, and I the cauſe: 
Since I detain à flave, my ſov'reign prize ; 
And ſacred gold, your idol-god, deſpiſe. 
love her well: and well her merits claim, 
To ſtand preferr d before my Grecian dame: 
Not Clytemneſtra's ſelf in beauty's bloom 
More charm'd, or better ply'd the various loom: 
in vain] Mine is the majd; and brought in happy hour 's 
With ev'ry houthold grace m to bleſs my _ 
tial bow'r. 
Yet ſhall ſhe be reſtor'd ; 4 public good <6 2] 
For private int'reſt ought not be withſtood, 5 
To ſave th' effuſian of my people's blood. 
But right requires, if 1 reſign'my own, 
e I ſhou'd not ſuffer for your ſakes alone; 
e. lone excluded from the prize I gain'd, 
en Ind by your common ſuffrage have obtain'd. 
he ſlave without a ranſom ſhall be ſent : 
t reſts for you to make thꝰ equivalent. 
he fire: To this the fieree Theſſalian prince reply d: 
P firſt in pow'r, but paſſing all in pride, | ; 
fiping, and till tenacious of thy bold, F{ſoul'd, 
'ouldſt thou the (Grecian chiefs, though largely i 
ly. Phou'd give the prizes they had gain'd before; i 
e, ind with their loſs thy ſacrilege reſtore? 4 
bat eber by force of arms the foldier got, 
each his own, by dividend of lotz 
3 0 
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Which to reſume, were both unjuſt, and baſe x 
Not to be born but by a ſervile race. 
But this we can: if Saturn's ſon beſtows 
The ſack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes; 
Then ſhall the conquering Greeks thy loſs reſtore, 
And with large int'reſt, make th' advantage more. 
+ To this Atrides anſwer'd, though thy boaſt 
- Aſſumes the foremoſt name of all our hoſt, 
Pretend not, mighty man, that what is mine 
+ Controll'd by thee, I tameiy ſhou'd reſign, 
Shall I releaſe the prize I gain'd by right, 
In taken towns, and many a bloody fight, 
' While thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 
By prieſtly ꝑloſſing on the God's commands? 
Reſolve on this, (a ſhort alternative) 
Quit mine, or, in exchange, another give; 
Elſe I. aſſure thy ſoul, by ſov'reign right 
Will ſeize thy captive in thy own deſpight. 
Or from ſtout Ajax, or Ulyſſes, bear 
What other prize my fancy ſhall prefer: 
Then ſoftly murmur, or aloud complain, 
Rage as you pleaſe, you ſhall reſiſt in vain. 
But more of this, in proper time and dan: 
To things of greater moment let us paſs. 
A ſhip to ſail the ſacred ſeas prepare; 
Proud in her trim ; and put on board the ſale, 
With ſacrifice and itte, and all the pomp of pray 'r. 
The crew well choſen, the command ſhall be | 
In Ajax; or if other I decree, Fg 
In Creta's king, or Ithaca's, or if I pleaſe in thee: 
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Moſt fit thyſelf to ſee perform 'd th? intent 
For which my pris'ner from my ſight is ſent; 
(Thanks to thy pious care) that Phoebus may relent. 

At this, Achilles roul'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king askant; and thus replies. 
0, impudent, regardful of thy own. 
Whoſe thoughts are center'd on thyſelf alone, 
Advanc'd to ſovereign ſway, for better'ends 
Than thus like abject ſlaves to treat thy friends. 
What Greek is he, that urg'd by thy command, 
Againſt the Trojan troops. will lift bis hand? 
Not I: nor ſuch inforc'd reſpect I owe; 
Nor Pergamus I hate, nor Priam is my foe. — 2 
What wrong from Troy remote, cou'd 1 ſuſtain, 3" 
To leave my fruitfnl ſoil, and happy reign, WG 
And plough the ſurges of the ſtormy main? 
Thee, frontleſs man, we follow'd from afar ; 
Thy inſtruments of death, and tools of war. 
Thine is the triumph; ours the toil alone: ſthrone.. 
We bear thee on our backs, and mount thee on the 
For thee we fall in fight; for thee redreſs | 
Thy baffled brother; not the wrongs of Greece. 
And now thou threaten'ſt with unjuſt decree, - 
To puniſh'thy affronting heav'n, on me. 
To ſeize the prize which I fo dearly bought ; 
By common ſuffrage giv'n, confirm'd by lot. 
Mean match to thine : for ſtill above the reſt, - 
Thy hook d rapacious hands uſurp the belt. 
Though mine are firſt. in fight, to force: the prey; 
And laſt ſuſtain the labours of the day. 
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Nor grudge I thee, the much the Grecians give; 


Nor niurm'ring take the little I receive. 
Yet ev'ii this little, thou. who wou'dſt ingrofs 


The whole, inſatiate, envy'ſt as thy loſs. 


Know, then, for Phthya, fix'd is my return: 
Better at home my ill-paid pains to mourn, 


Than from an equal here ſuſtain the public ſcorn. 


The king, whuſe brows with ing gold were 
TY bound; fround, 
Who ſaw his throne with W ſlaves incompaſs d 
Thus anſwer'd ſtern! Go, at thy plegſure, go: 
We need not ſuch a friend, nor fear we ſuch a foe. 
There will not want to follow me in * : 
Jove will affift, and Jove aſſert my right. 


But thou of all the kings (his care below) 


Art leaſt at my command, and moſt my for. 
Debates, diſſentions, uproars are thy joy; 

Provok'd without offence, and pradttis'd to deſtroy. 
Strength is of -brutes; and not thy boaſt alone 
At leaft tis tent from heav'n; and not thy own. 


Fly then, ill- manner d, to thy pative land, 


And there, thy ant. born Myrmidons ——_— 


But mark this menace; ſince I muſt velign_ 


My black-ey'd maid, to pleaſe the pow'rs dine: | 
(A well-rigg'd veſſel in the port attends, + | 
Man'd at my charge! commanded hy my cats) 
The ſhip ſhall waft her to her wiſh'd abode, |: 


Full fraught with holy bribes to the far-ftwoting God: 


This thus diſpatch'd, I owe myſelf the care, 
My fame and injur'd honour to repair: 
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From thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpight, ' 
This band ſhall raviſh thy pretended right. 
Briſeis ſhall be mine, and thou ſhalt ſee, * 
What odds of awful pow'r I have on thee: . 
That others at thy coſt may * the diff rence 8 
of degree. 

At this th' impatient hero ſourly ſmil'd: 
His heart, impetuous in his boſom boil'd, 
And joſtled by two tides of equal ſway, 
Stood, for a while, ſuſpended in his way. 
Betwixt his reaſon, and his rage untam'd; 
One whiſper?d ſoft, and one aloud reclaim'd : 
That only counſell'd to the ſafer fide; 
This to the ſword, his ready hand apply'd. 
Unpuniſh'd to ſupport th? affront was hard: 
Nor eaſy was th” attempt to force the guard. 
But ſoon the thirſt of vengeance fir'd bis blood: 
Half ſhone his faulchion, and half ſheath'd it ſtood, 

In that nice moment, Pallas, from above, 
Commiſſion'd by th? imperial wife of Jove, 
Deſcended ſwift: (the white arm'd queen was loath 
The fight ſhou'd follow ; for ſhe favour'd both :) 
Juſt as in act he ſtood, in clouds inſhrin'd, 
Her hand ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind; 
Then backward by his yellow curls ſhe drew: 
To him, and him alone confeſs'd in view. 
Tame by ſuperior force he turn'd his eyes 
Aghaſt at firſt, and ſtupid with ſurprize: 
But by her ſparkling eyes, and ardent Jook, 
The virgin- warrior * he thus — 
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Com'ſt thou, celeſtial, to behold my wrongs? 
Then view the vegrance which to crimes belongs. 

Thus he. The blue ey'd Goddeſs thus rejoin'd: 

I come to calm thy turbulence of mind. 
If reafon will reſume her fovereign ſway, 
And ſent by Juno, her commands obey. 
Equal ſhe loves you both, and I protect: 
Then give thy guardian Gods their due reſpect; ; 
And ceaſe contention; be thy words ſevere, r 
Sharp as he merits: but the ſword forbear. 
An hour unhop'd already wings her way, 
When he his dire affront ſhall dearly pay: 
When the proud king fhall ſue, with treble gain, 
To quit thy loſs, and conquer thy diſdain, 
But thou ſecure of my unfailing word, 


Compoſe thy ſwelling ſoul; and fheath the ſword. 


The youth thus anſwer'd mild; Auſpicious maid, 


Heav'ns will be mine; and your commands obey'd. 
The Gods are juft, and when ſubduing ſenſe, , 

We ſerve their pow'rs, provide the recompence. 
He ſaid ; with ſurly faith believ'd her word, 


And, in the ſheath, reluctant, plung'd the ſword. | 


Her meſſage done, ſhe mounts the bleſs'd abodes, 
And mix'd among the ſenate of the Gods. 

At her departure his diſdain return'd: / 
The fire ſhe fan'd, with greater fury burn'd ; 
Rumbling within till thus it found a vent: 
Daſtard, and drunkard, mean and inſolent: 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight; 


When d 
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When didſt thou thruſt amid the mingled preace, | 
Content to bid the war aloof in peace? 
Arms are the trade of each plebeian foul; 
'Tis death to fight; but kingly to controul, 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the chiefs. the people to devour. 
Theſe, traitor, are thy talents; ſafer far 
Than to contend in fields, and toils of war. _ 
Nor cou'dſt-thon thus have dar'd the common hate, 
Were not their ſouls as abject as their ſtate. 
But, by this ſcepter, ſolemnly I fwear, bear: 
(Which never more green leaf or growing branch ſhall 
Torn from the tree, and given by ſove to thoſe 
Who laws diſpenſe and mighty wrongs oppoſe) 
That when the Grecians want my wonted aid, 
No gift ſhall bribe it, and no pray'r perſwade. 
When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conquering arms, with corps to ſtrow the field: 
Then ſhalt thou mourn thy pride; and late confefs, 
My wrong repented when tis paſt redreſs: ' 
He ſaid: and with diſdain in open view, 
Againſt the ground his golden ſcepter threw. 
Then fate, with boiling rage Atrides burn'd: 
And foam betwixt his gnaſhing grinders churn'd. 

But from his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe, 
With reas'ning mild, their madneſs to compoſe : 
Words, fweet as hony, from his mouth diſtill'd; 
Two centuries already he fulfill'd; 
And now began the third; unbroken yet: 
Once fam for courage; ſtill in council great. 
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Wbat worſe, he ſaid, can Argos undergo, Thou 
What can more gratify the Phrygian foe, Pow'r, 
Than theſe diſtemper'd heats? if both the lights eanftie 
Of Greece their private int'reſt diſunites! Comm 
Believe a friend, with thrice your years increas'd, The {fe 
And let theſe youthful paſſions be repreſs'd : Is wort 


I flouriſh'd long before your birth; and then, Thi 
Liv'd equal with a race of braver men, | His file 


'Than theſe dim eyes. ſhall &er behold agen. Wiſe a1 

. Ceneus and Dryas, and, excelling them, But thi: 
Great Theſeus; and the force of greater Polypheme. N control 
With theſe I went, a brother of the war, 4 Inis wil 
Their dangers to divide; their fame to ſhare,- iT The go 
Nor idle ſtood with unaſſiſting bands, Of lawl 
When ſalvage beaſts, and men's more ſalvage bands, Achi 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd: yet thoſe I ſway'd, | My wot 
With pow'rful ſpeech: I ſpoke and they obey'd. For wh. 
If ſuch as thoſe, my councils could, reclaim, such ha 
Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd name, Icomma 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubjecting rage tyran 
To the cool dictates of cxperienc'd age. ake th 
Thou, king of men, ſtretch not thy ſavereign * Thoug 
Beyond the bounds free ſubjects can obe: Nut ſhe « 
But let Pelides in his prize rejoice, Dare no! 
Atchiev'd in arms, allow'd by public voice. ouch © 
Nor thou, brave champion, with his pow'r contend, but ſtand 
Before whoſe throne, ev'n Kings their lower ſceptersMrhis fau 
bend. heſe hi 

The head of action he, and thou the ry 175 He (a; 


Matchleſs thy force; but mightier his command: nd allt 
| You, 
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Thou firſt, O king, releaſe the rights of ſway, 
Pow'r, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey. 
Sanctions of law from thee derive their ſource; 
Command thy ſelf, whom no commands can force. 
, The ſon of Thetis rampire of out hoſt, - 
Is worth our care to keep; nor ſhall my pray'rs vole, > 
Thus Neſtor ſaid, and ceas'd: Atrides broke 
His ſilence next; but ponder'd ere he ſpoke. 
Wiſe are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man affects imperial ſway. 
eme. I controlling kings, and trampling on our . 
His will is law; and what he wills is fate. | 
The gods have giv'n him ſtrength : but aut Qile, 
2 Of lawleſs power aſſum' d, or licence to revile?? 
ands, Achilles cut him ſhort; and thus replyd: f 


»' [My worth allow'd in words, is in effect deny'd: 
. For who but a poltron, poſſeſs'd with fear, 


0 duch haughty inſolence, can tamely bear? 
me, command thy ſlaves: my free · born ſoul diſdains 
\ tyrant's curb ; and reſtiff breaks the reins, 
| ake this along; that no diſpute ſhall-riſe 
way ' W(Though-mine the woman) for my raviſh'd prize: 
| aut ſhe expected, as unworthy ftrife,. | 
Dare not, I charge thee dare not, on thy life, 
ouch ought of mine beſide, by lot my due, 
But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view: - 
his fauchion, elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 
heſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. 
111 He ſaid; and roſe the firſt; the council broke; 
nd: nd all their grave conſults diſſolv'd in ſmoke, 
Yor, I. U 


end, 
ſcepters 
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The royal: youth retir'd, on ven geance bent, | 

Patroclus followed ſilent to his tent. sf 
Mean time, the king with gifts a veſſel ores; 


Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars : 


And next, to reconcile the ſhooter god, 


Within her hollow ſides the ſacrifice he ſtow'd: 


Chriſcis laſt was ſet on board; whoſe hand | 
Ulyſſes took, entruſted with command; land 
They plow the liquid ſeas; and leave the leſning 


Atrides then his outward zeal to boaſt, 
Bade purify the ſin- polluted hoſt, | 
With perfect hecatombs the god they-grac'd; 
Whoſe offer'd-entrails in the main were caſt. 


Black bulls, and bearded goats on altars lie; 
And clouds of ſav'ry ſtench, involve the ſky. 
= Theſe : pomps the royal hypocrite deſign'd, 


For ſhew : but harbour'd vengeance in his mind: 


Till holy malice, Jonging for a vent, 


At length, diſcover'd his conceal'd intent. 
Talthybius, and Eurybates the juſt, 
Heralds of arms, and miniſters of truſt, 


He call'd; and thus beſpoke: haſte hence your way; 


And from the goddeſs-born demand his prey. 

If yielded, brisg the captive: if deny'd,- 

The king (fo tell him) ſhall chaſtiſe his pride: 

And with arm'd multitudes in-perſon come 

To vindicate his power, and juſtify his doom. 
This hard command unwilling they obey, 


And'o'er the barren ſliore' purſue their way, [lay 


Where quarter'd in their camp, the fierce Theſſalians 
4 ; 
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5 heir ſov'reign ſeated on his chair, they find; 
Inis penſive cheek upon his hand reelin d, 
'S; And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 
With gloomy looks he ſaw them apps. ur 
without falute: nor durſt they firſt begin, 
: Fearful of raſh offence, and death foreſeen. 
He ſoon: the cauſe divining, clear'd his brow ; 


And thus did liberty of ſpeech allow. 
Interpreters of gods and men, be bold: 
Aweful your character, and uncontroll's, 
Howe er unpleaſing, be the news you bring, 
blame not you, but your imperious king: 
You come, I know, my captive to demand; GaN 1 5 
Patroclus, give her, to the heruld's hand. | l | 
But. you, authentic witneſſes, I bring, 
Before the gods, and your ungrateful king; 
nd: of this my manifeſt: that never more | q 


"ning 


This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore : 
No, let the Grecian-pow'rs oppreſs'd in fight, 
Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant's fight. | 
> Blind of the future and by rage milled, 
way; He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. 


Fore'd from the field in trenches to contend, 
And bis inſulted camp from foes defend. 1 
TT He ſaid, and ſoon obeying his intent, 4 | 
; Patroclus brought Briſeis from her tent; | 
' Then to th? intruſted meſſengers reſign'd : 


= She wept, and often caſt her eyes behind: 

Clay. Forc'd from the man ſhe lov'd: they led her chene 
ſſalians Along the ſhore a pris'ner to their prince. We | 
U 3 | | | 
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Sole on the barren ſands the ſuff ring chief 
Roar'd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. 
Caſt on his kindred ſeas a ſtormy look, 

And his upbraided mother thus beſpoke. 

© Unhappy parent, of a ſhort-liv'd ſon, 

Since Jove io pity by thy pray'rs was won 

To grace my ſmall remains of breath with fame, 
Why loads he this imbitter'd life with ſhame? 
Suff ring his king of men to force my ſlave, 
Whom well deſerv'd in war, the Grecians gave. 
Set by old Ocean's fide the goddeſs heard; 
Then from the ſacred deep her head ſhe rear'd: 
Roſe like a morning-miſt ; and thus begun 

To ſooth the ſorrows of her plaintive ſon. | 
Why crys my care, and why conceals his. ſmart, 
Let thy afflicted parent ſhare her part? 7 
Then, ſighing from the bottom of his breaſt, 


Thou know'ſt my pain, which telling but recalls : 
By force of arms we raz'd:the Theban walls; 
The ranſack'd city, taken by our toils, 

We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoils: 
Equal we ſhar'd them; but before the reſt, 

The proud prerogative had ſeiz d the beſt. 
Chryſeis was the greedy tyrant's prize, 

Chryſeis roſy. cheek'd with charming eyes. 

Her ſire, Apolloꝰs prieſt, arriv'd to buy '. 1 5 


Suppliant before the Grecian chiefs he ſtood, 
Avwful, and arm'd with enſigns of his god: 


To the. ſea · goddeſs thus the goddeſs-born addreſsd. 


With proffer'd gifts of price, his daughter's liberty. 
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Bare was his hoary head, one holy hand command. 
Held forth his laurel- crown, and one, his ſceptre of 
His ſuit was common, but above the reſt 

To both the brother-princes was addreſs'd. 

With ſhouts of loud acclaim the Greeks agree 

To take the gifts, to ſet the pris ner free. 

Not ſo the tyrant, who with ſcorn the prieſt 

Receiv'd; and with opprobrious words diſmiſs'd. 


The good old man, forlorn of human aid, 


For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray d: 

The god- head gave a favourable ear, 

And granted alk to him he held fo dear; 

In an ill hour his piercing ſhafts he ſped; | 

And heaps on heaps of ſhughter'd Greeks lay dead: 

While round the camp he rang'd : at length atoſe 

A ſcer who well divin'd; and durſt diſeloſe 

The ſource of all our ills : I took the word; 

And urg'd the facred ſlave to be reſtor d, 

The god appeas'd: the ſwelling monateh ſtorm'd; 

And then; the vengeance, vow'd ; he fince perform'd: 

The Greeks tis true, their ruin to prevent 

Have to the royal prieſt, his daughter fent; * 1 

But from their haughty ki his heralds came | 

And ſeiz'd by his commatt#,"nry captive dame, 

By common ſuffrage given; but, thou, be won | 

If, in thy pow r, t' avenge thy injur'd ſon: 5. - 

Aſcend the ſkies; amd ſupplicating more. 

Thy juſt complaint, to eloud-compelling m 1 

If thou by either word or deed haſt wrought / | | 

A kind remembrance in his grateful thought, 
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Urge him by that: for often haſt thou ſaid 
Thy pow'r was once not uſeleſs in his aid. 
When he who high above the higheſt reigns, 
Surpriz'd by traitor-gods, was bound in chains. 
When Juno, Pallas, with ambition fir'd, | 
And his blue brother of the ſeas conſpir d. 
Thou freedꝰſt the ſoveraign from unworthy bands, 
Thou brought'ſt Briareus with his hundred hands, 
(So call'd in heav'n, but mortal men below 
By his terreſtrial name, Ægeon know: 
Twice ſtronger than his fire, who ſate above 
Aſſeſſor to the throne of thund'ring Jove.) 
The gods, diſmay'd at his approach, Sw 
Nor-durſt their unaccompliſh'd crime, purſue. 
That action to his grateful mind recall; 
Embrace his knees, and at his footſtool fall: 
That now if ever, he will aid our foes; 
Let Troy's triumphant troops the camp incloſe: 
Ours beaten to the ſhore, the fiege forſake ; | 
And what their king deſerves with him partake. 
That the proud tyrant at his proper coſt, 
May learn. the value of the man he loſt. 

To whom the mother. gaddeſs thus reply d, 
sigh'd ere ſhe ſpoke, and while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cry'd, 
Ah wretched me! by fates averſe, decreed, 
To bring thee forth. with pain, with*care to breed! 
Did envious heay'n not otherwiſe ordain, Ws 
Safe in thy hollow ſhips thou ſhoud'ſt remain; 5 
Nor ever temps ab ap fatal field. ne, FR bt 
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But now thy planet ſheds his poĩs nous ray: 
And ſhort, and full of ſorrow are thy days. 

For what remains, to heav'n I will aſcend, 

And at the thund'rer's throne thy ſuit commend, 
Till then, ſecure in ſhips, abſtain from fight; 


Indulge thy grief in tears, and vent thy ſpighht. ; 


For yeſterday the court of heav'n with Jore. 
Remov'd : tis dead vacation now above. 
Twelve days the gods their ſolemn revels keep, 

And quaff with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. _. 
Return'd from thence, to heay'n my flight; 1 take, 
Knock at the brazen gates, and Providence awake. 
Embrace his knees, and ſuppliant to the ſire. 


Doubt not Iwill obtain the grant of thy deſire. IST 'S 


She ſaid : and parting left him on the place, 
Swoln with diſdain, reſenting bis diſgrace:: 
Revengeful thoughts revolving in his mind, 

He wept for anger, and for love he pin d. | 

Mean time with proſperous gales, Ulyſſes broughs./ 
The ſlave, and ſhip with ſacrifices fraught, 
To Chryſa's port: where entring with the tide | 
He drop'd his anchors, and his oars he ply d. 
Furl'd every ſail, and drawing down the waſt, 
His veſſel moor'd ; and made with haulſers fall, - 
Deſcending on the plain, aſhore they bring 
The hecatomb to pleaſe the ſhooter king. 

The dame before an altar's holy fire, _ 
Ulyfles led; and thus beſpoke ber fire. .. '. | 

Reverenc'd: be thou, and be thy god ador 42 rect] 

The king of men thy daughter has reſtor'd; 
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And ſent by me with preſents and with pray'r; 
He recommends him to thy pious care. 

That Phoebus at thy ſuit his wrath _ ceaſe, 
And give the penitent offenders peace. 

He ſaid; and pave her to her father's hands, 
Who glad receiv'd her, free from ſervile bands. 
This done, in order they with ſober grace, 
Their gifts around the well-built altar place. 


Then waſh'd, and took the eakes; While Chryſes ſtood 


With hands upheld, and thus invok'd his god. 
God of the filver bow, 'whoſe eyes ſurvey - 
The ſacred: Citla; thou whoſe/awful fey - 
Chryſa the blefs'd, and Tenedos obey? 47 
Now hear, as thou before wy prey'r haſt heard, - 
Againſt the Greeians, and their prifice, — 
Once thou haſt honour'd, honour once agait = 
Thy prieſt ; nor let his ſecond vows be vain. 
But from th” afflited hoſt and humbled prince, 
Avert thy wrath, and ceaſe thy peſlilenee. 
Apollo heard, and conqueting his diſdain, 
Unbent his bow, and Greece refpird agats: - 
Now when the folemn rites of pray'r were ey 
Their ſalted cakes on crackling flames they _ 


Then, turning- baek, the fecrifice they ſped: 


The fatted oxen ſlew, and flea'd the dead. 

Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next neger 
JT. involve the lean in eaufs, and mend with latd. 
sweet - breads and coflops, were with ſkewers prick'd 


Aͤbout the ſides ; inbibing whit they deck d. 


es ſtood 
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The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
The youth approach'd the fire and as it burn'd 


on five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd: 


Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs; then the reſt 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt ; 

Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they appeaſe 

With ſav'ry meat, and ſet their minds at caſe, 
Now when the rage of eating was repell'd, 


The boys with generous wine the goblets fill'd, 


The fitſt libations to the gods they pour: 
And then with ſongs indulge the genial hour. 
Holy dcbauch ! till day to night they bring, 
With hymns and pacans to the bowyer king. 
At ſun- ſet to their ſhip they make return, 
Ang ſnore ſecure on decks, till roſy morn. 

The ſkies with dawning day were purpl'd ober; 
Awak'd; with lab'ring oars they leave the ſhore; 
The pow'r appeas'd. with winds ſuffic'd the fail, 
The bellying canyas ſtrutted wilh the gale; 

The waves indignant roar with ſurly pride, 

And preſs againſt the ſides, and beaten off divide, | 

They cut the foamy way, with force impell'd 

Superiour, till the Trojan port they held: 

Then bauling on the ſtrand their gally moor, 

And pitch their. tents along the crooked ſhore. 
Mean time the goddeſs-born, in ſecret pin'd; 

Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council join'd, 

But keeping cloſe, his gnawing heart he fed 

With hopes of vengeance on the tyrant's head: 
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it And wiſh'dfor bloody wars and mortal wounds, Jove ca 
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Purſu'd their track; and waken'd from his reſt, | But th 
Before the ſoveraign ſtood a morning gueſt. The c: 
Him in the circle but apart; ſhe found: | Go thi 
The reſt at awful diſtance ſtood around. When 
She bow'd, and e'er the durſt ber ſute begin; This x 

| One hand embrac'd his knees, one prop'd his chin. The fi 
Then thus. If I, celeftial fire, in aut The 
Have ſerv'd thy will, or-gratifyd thy thought, I And ſt 
One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue givey With 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live. I And f. 
Diſhonour'd- by. the King of men he ſtands: 5 The g 
His rightful prize is ravith'd from his hands. And f. 
But thou; O father, in my ſon's defence. He 
Aſſume thy pow' r, affert thy providence. Each | 
Let Troy. prevail, till Greece th” affront has pai, Nor v 
With doubled honours; and redeem'd his aid. But m 

| She ceas'd, but the conſidering god was mute: He m 
„Till the reſolv'd to wir, renew'd her ſuit 2 -- But ſu 
Nor loos'd her hold, but fore'd him to reply, With 


Ox grant me my petition, or deny: 92 7 Whiſk 


| dying 


r race, 
ing to 


Jove cannot fear: then tell me to my face 
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That I, of all the gods am leaſt in grace. 

This I can beer: the cloud - compeller mourn'd, 

And ſighivg, firſt, this anfwer he return'd. "7 
Know'ſt thou what clamors will diſturb. my reign,” 

What my ſtun' d ears from Juno muſt ſuſtain? 

In council ſhe gives lioence to her tongue, 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. 

And now ſhe with mypartialipow'r upbraid, 

If alienate from Greece, I give the Frojans aid, 

But thou depart, and nun her jealous fight, 

The care be mine, to do Peldes right. 

Go then, and on the faith of Jove rey; 

When nodding to thy ſote, he bows Nen 

This ratifies th? irre vocable doom: Tt ne 

The ſign ordain'd, that what Iwill ſhall come: 

The ſtamp of heav'n, and ſeal of fate: he ſaid, 

And ſhook the ſacred honours of his head. 

With terror trembled Heav'ns ſubſicing bill: 

And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diltill. | 

The goddeſs goes exulting from his ſight, [light. 

And ſeeks the ſeas profound; and leaves the n 
He moves into his hall: the pow'rs reſort, 


Each from his houſe to fill the ſoveraipn's court. 


Nor waiting ſummons, nor expecting flood; 

But met with-reverence, and reeeiv'd the god. 
He mounts the throne; and June took: her place: 
But ſullen diſcontent ſat low ring on her face} | 
With jealous eyes, at diſtance ſue had ſecen, 
Whiſp'cing with Jove, the flyer. footed queen 
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Then, impotent of tongue (her ſilence broke) 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. _ 
Author of ills, and cloſe contriver Jove, - 
Which of thy dames, what proſtitute of love, 
Has held thy ear ſo long and begg'd ſo hard 
For ſome old ſervice done, ſome new reward? - 
Apart you talkꝰd, for that's your ſpecial care 
The conſort never muſt the council ſhare. 
One gracious word is for a wife too much: 
Such is a marriage vow, and'Jove's own faith is fach. 
Then thus the fire of: gods, and men below, 
What I have hidden. hope not thou to know. 
Ev'n goddeſſes are women: and no wife 
Has pow r to regulate her huſband's life: 
Counſel ſhe may; and;I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firſt, of what is fit to hear. 


What I tranſact with others, or alone, 


Beware to learn; nor preſs too near the throne. 
To whom the goddeſs with the charming eyes, 
What haſt thou ſaid; O tyrant of the ſkies, | 
When did I ſeareh the ſecrets of thy reign, 
- Thovgh priviledg'd to know, but priviledg'd in vain? 
But well thou doſt, to hide from common ſight 
Thuy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light. 
Nor doubt I, but the ſilver- footed dame, 
Tripping from ſea, on ſuch an errand came, 
To grace her iſſue, at the Grecians coſt, 
And for one peeviſh man deſtroy an hoſt. 


My houſhold curſe, my lawful plague, the ſpỹ7 
Of Jove's Oy his other ſquinting eye; 


To whom the thund'rer made this tern reply; | 
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why this vain prying, and for what avail? 

Jove will be maſter ſtill and Juno fail. 

Shou'd thy ſuſpicious thoughts divine aright, 
Thou but becom'ſt more odious to my light, 
For this attempt : uneaſy life to me | 

Still watch'd, and importun'd, but worſe for thee, 
Curb that impetuous tongue, before too late 

The gods behold, and tremble at thy fate. 
Pitying, but daring not in thy defence, 


s ſuch. I To lift a hand againſt omnipotence. 


| 


Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer. 

Silence was in the court at this rebuke: 

Nor cou'd the gods abaſh'd, ſuſtain their ſov'reign's 15 
The limping ſmith, obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt; 

And hopping here and there (himſelf a jeſt) 

Put in his word, that neither might offend ; 

To Jove obſequious, yet his mother's friend. 

What end in heav'n will be of civil war, 


Ves, 
If gods of pleaſure will for mortals jar? 
g uch diſcord but diſturbs our jovial feaſt; 
vain? one grain of bad, embitters all the beſt. 


Mother, tho? wiſe yourſelf, my counſel weigh; 
Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey. 

Not only you provoke him to your colt, | 

But mirth is marr'd, and the good cheer is loſt. 
empt not his heavy hand; for he has pow'r 

o throw you-headlong, from his heav'aly tow'r, 
But one ſubmiſſive word, which you let fall, 

ill make him in good humour with us all. 
Vol. I. = 


— —» 


This heard, the imperious queen ſate mute with fear; 
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He ſaid no more, but crown'd a bowl, unbid: 

The laughing nectar overlookꝰ'd the lid: 

Then put it to her hand; and thus purſu'd, 

This curſed quarrel he no more renew'd. - 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ſtill _ 

Though 'griev'd; yet fubje@t to her huſband's wil. 

I wou'd not ſee you beaten; yet afraid 

Of Jove's ſuperior force, I dare not aid. 

Too well I know him, ſince that hapleſs hour 


When I, and all the gods employ'd aur pow'r 
To break your bonds: me by. the heel he drew; 


And o'er heav'n's battlements with fury threw. 
All day I fell; my flight at morn begun, 
Pitch'd:on my head; at length the Lemnian-ground, 
Receiv'd my batter*'d ſhull, the Sinthians heal'd my 
Y 8 eln e 4h 

At Vulcan's: homely: mirth his mother ſmil'd; 
And ſmiling took the cup-the clown had fill'd. 
The reconciler bowl, went round the board, 


Which empty d, the rude fkinker ſtill reſtor d. 


Loud fits of laughter ſeis d the gueſts, to ſes 


The feaſt continu d till declining light: night. 
They drank, they laugh'd, they loved; and then tun 
Nor wanted tuneful harp, nor vocal quire; 
The muſts ſung; Apollo toueh id tho Iyro 
Drunken at laſt, and drouſy they departt 
Each to his hoſe; adornid witty labour 'd art 

* 5 ” 


| The limping god ib defr at His new miniſtry. 
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: of the lame architect: the thund 'ring god | 
Ev'n he withdrew'to reſt, and had his load. | 
His ſwimming head to needful ſleep apply'd; 2 
And Juno lay unheeded by his (ide. N 

51M 1 8 

5 THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUNT. 
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